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ae ASN’ T that Char- 
lie Folsom that you 
were walking up 


with this noon ?”’ Mrs. Hovey 
asked Her daughter, Nettie. 

Nettie nodded. She had 
pushed away her plate and 
was regarding with interest 
the crowning feature of the 
noonday meal—a double- 
decker strawberry short- 
cake, 

‘* What’d he say? ’’ pur- 
sued Mrs. Hovey as the 
sacrificial knife hovered over 
this culmination of her 
morning’s labors. 

‘*Say?’’ repeated Nettie 
absently. ‘‘Oh, he said that 
Fanny would be home week 
after next; his aunt had 
written, and she’s coming, 
too, to visit the Folsoms.’’ 

‘*It beats all,’’ observed 
Mrs. Hovey bitterly, ‘‘how 
some folks has time to visit. 
I ain’t been a-visitin’ since 
that time I went to Wellport 
to my Aunt Sereny’s fu- 
neral, and that’s —’’ 

**Come, come!’’ urged Mr. 
Hovey impatiently. ‘‘Carve 
the possum, carve ’im!’’ 

Mrs. Hovey gashed ruth- 


laved the satiny crust. When 
she had served the impatient 
Mr. Hovey with a generous 
piece, she finished her inter- 
rupted remark: 

‘* Five years ago come 
August. ’’ 

‘*They had no more fu- 
nerals,’’ said Mr. Hovey. 

‘*T got cousins in Well- 
port,’’ Mrs. Hovey contin- 
ued, sampling the shortcake 
critically ; ‘‘but how’m I to 
know if they’re alive or 
dead ?’’ 

‘“Write to ’em,” suggested Mr. Hovey. 
‘* You’ll know if they answer, and 
you’ll know if they don’t.’’ 

‘“Nettie,’’ asked Mrs. Hovey eagerly 
when the epigrammatic Mr. Hovey had 
taken his departure, ‘‘did you ever 
think it might be him?’’ 

‘*Him?’’ repeated Nettie, mystified. 
‘*‘What do you mean, ma—who might 
be what?’’ 

Mrs. Hovey lowered her voice. 

‘*Charlie Folsom!’’ she whispered. 
‘““The mysterious unknown!’’ 

‘*Charlie Folsom!’’ exclaimed Net- 
tie. ‘‘Mother, you’re dreaming!’’ 

‘*The silk stockings, and the Christ- 
mas box that time you was clerking in 
the city, and the printed silk scarf, and 
the blue book’’—by which term Mrs. 
Hovey was wont to designate the blue 
morocco Lucile that had been lier daugh- 
ter’s latest Christmas gift—‘‘were they 
dreams ?’’ demanded Mrs. Hovey. 

Nettie patted her mother’s plump 
shoulder. ‘‘ Now don’t go to getting 
notions into your head!’’ she said 
gayly. 

‘*Why shouldn’t it be Charlie?’’ her 
mother challenged. 

‘*It just isn’t Charlie, for one thing, ’’ 
said Nettie. ‘‘And for another, I don’t 
want it to be.’’ 

‘* Maybe you know some one you 
would like it to be!’’ suggested Mrs. 
Hovey jealously. 

‘* Maybe I do,’’ Nettie admitted. 
‘*But it wouldn’t do to say till he’s 
told me. ’’ 

‘*All I got to say,’’ returned her 
mother, with heavy dignity, ‘‘he’s tak- 
ing his time.’’ 

Nettie was obliged to concede that 
point. The gifts she had received at 
Christmas for the past four years had 
borne the sole inscription, ‘‘ From a 
Friend.’’ Nor did the long intervening 
months supply the least inkling who 
that mysterious friend could be. 

On her way down to the Ladies’ 
Outfitters, where she worked, Nettie 
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THE THANKFUL 
SPICERS 


Cy Agnes Mary Brownell 


VI. NETTIE’S KIND OF FOLKS 


stepped into’ the bookstore; she 
had a few minutes to spare, and 
she was in search of a modest 
graduation gift. The counters 
were checkered with varicolored 
volumes, and through the shining 
glass of the show case gleamed the delicate 
covers of gift books. The proprietor stepped 
affably forward ; he was a wizened little man, 
like a thin, duodecimo volume that had received 
hard usage. 

Nettie’s eyes, moving over the volumes 
beneath the glass of the show case, suddenly 
widened. She had discovered the exact coun- 
terpart of her Lucile—the blue morocco covers, 
rounded at the corners, the gilt of edge and 
the gold of the lettering. The shopkeeper, fol- 
lowing her gaze, inserted his hand and brought 
the treasure to light. 

‘*Tt’s the only one left!’’ mourned Mr. Down- 
ing. ‘‘For a long time I had a pair of ’em— 
young Spicer got the other, holiday time.’’ 

‘*Well, I won’t bereave you, Mr. Downing, ”’ 
said Nettie brightly and chose another at 
random. ‘‘I’ll take one of these others. ’’ 

So, after all, Jed was the mysterious un- 
known! For a second Nettie’s little world 
rocked—that pleasant world of dreams in which 
dwelt a mysterious and undeclared Prince 
Charming. It might have dashed a girl of 
less romantic strain to find Prince Charming 
to be only her next-door neighbor, after all. 
But, in spite of her romanticism, Nettie had 
a fund of good common sense; and there was 
something knightly, too, in the long, silent 
worship of Jed Spicer. Jed had none of the 
trappings of romance ; there was nothing heroic 








about him, except the everyday 
heroism of the worker; but he 
was very tender to his little sis- 
ter, Evalina, and very loyal to 
the house of Spicer; and at the 
creamery, of which he was the 
local manager, he was characterized as being 
always ‘‘on the job.’’ 

But, then, Jed had never made any preten- 
sions to the heroic or the romantic. Those 
gifts of his had been inscribed simply ‘‘ From 
a Friend.’’ In a sudden illuminating moment 
Nettie saw the gifts in a new light. There was 
the pair of green silk hose that year when the 
Spicers’ Christmas had run to stockings ; there 
was the box with its homemade dainties, the 
winter that she had been working in the city ; 
there was the silk scarf printed with blue 
flowers—the nearest thing to a floral offering 
that Jed had ever made; and there was the 
blue morocco Lucile. Perhaps that last gift had 
been instigated by the known literary procliv- 
ities of the Spicer family. 

‘*Anyway,’’ thought matter-of-fact Nettie, 
‘*it’s only fair to acknowledge my Christmas 
gifts, and I’ll do it this very night. ’’ 

It was early in June. In the dusk, the flow- 
ers in her mother’s little round flower beds 
seemed as vague and as motionless as those 
printed ones upon her scarf. Nettie, com- 
posing her Christmnas acknowledgments in the 
ordered daintiness of her room, herself a very 
pink of neatness, passed a distracting mo- 
ment of consideration. She did not know how 
to begin her note. ‘‘Dear Mr. Spicer’’ sounded 
too formal, and ‘‘Dear Jed’’ too intimate—at 
least just yet. ‘‘Call him ‘Jed,’ as you always 
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do,’’ whispered Nettie’s > 

mentor, her young common oi 


sense. So Nettie wrote: 

I want to thank you, Jed, 
for the pretty Christmas re- 
membrance you sent me. I 
have enjoyed Lucile, and I 
would have acknowledged it 
sooner if I had known it was 
you. Your friend, 

Nettie Devore. 

The slight ambiguity of 
the last sentence did not 
trouble Nettie, who was not 
at all concerned with rules 
of rhetoric, but merely with 
those of generous apprecia- 
tion. The whole note read 
very convincingly to her(she 
had decided it wiser at this 
time to say nothing of those 
earlier gifts), and she sealed, 
stamped and addressed it in 
the friendliest spirit. 

Jed read Nettie’s note of 
thanks at noon on the fol- 
lowing day ; the Spicer fam- 
ily, with the exception of 
Fanny, the elder daughter, 
who was attending school at 
a distance, were assembled 
at that hour. Throughout 
dinner, although Evalina 
had set her curious wits to 
work and Mr. Spicer was 
mildly inquisitive, Jed main- 
tained a determined silence 
as to the contents of the 
dainty communication. Mrs. 
Spicer complacently bided 
her time. 

At the end of the meal 
Jed retired to his room, and 
a moment later Mrs. Spicer 
received her summons. She 
gave Mr. Spicer and Evalina 
a compelling look and van- 
ished. 

‘*Maw,’’ said Jed, ‘‘here 
—read this!’’ He thrust 
Nettie’s note into her hands. 

Mrs. Spicer took the dainty sheet of 
paper between a pinch of gingham 
apron, adjusted her spectacles and si- 
lently perused it. 

“Tf that ain’t just like Nettie!’’ said 
Mrs. Spicer admiringly. ‘‘That’s what 
I like most about her—she’s fair. ’’ 

‘‘What do I do?’’ asked Jed help- 
lessly. 

Mrs. Spicer considered. ‘‘If I was 
you, Jed,’’ she counseled, ‘‘I should 
just happen in at Nettie’s, friendly 
like, for a chat.’’ 

** And then what?’’ pursued Jed 
eagerly. 

Mrs. Spicer gave him a knowing look. 
‘*Nothing ’tall—’cept just to let things 
happen. ” 

‘*T’11 do it this very night!’’ declared 
Jed, the man of action. 

But when the others had gone about 
their various occupations, Mrs. Spicer 
took down her huge dishpan, deposited 
therein a cake of soap and a handful 
of borax, made a suds, and proceeded 
to do up Jed’s Sunday shirt. Her heart 
sang with joy above her homely task. 

‘*One thing I am thankful for,’’ she 
said to herself exultantly. ‘‘ They don’t 
even outgrow their mothers when they 
start to courting!’’ 

The Hoveys had a rounded porch, 
a porch swing and two comfortable old 
painted rockers in which they were 
wont to take the air on fine spring 
evenings. Mr. Hovey, looking up from 
his daily paper, recognized Jed. 

‘*How are ye, Jed! Have a chair!’’ 
he said and cordially shoved the second 
rocker forward. 

Jed, attired in his Sunday best, pre- 
served a brave front in the face of Mrs. 
Hovey’s startled interest and collapsed 
into the sheltering arms of the old 
rocker with something of the effect of 
the closing of a jackknife. 

‘* How’s all your folks? ’’ inquired 
Mrs. Hovey, who had already ex- 
changed the compliments of the day 
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fence. But Mrs. Hovey had her inflexible code 
of manners, and that query was Article L. 
‘‘Well,’’ replied Jed briefly. 


serve to modify the bald comprehensiveness of 
that statement; but he was by nature a man 
of few words, and his training had led him to 
exercise the utmost economy in that regard. 
With Jed it had been to do and not to say. He 
stole a glance at Nettie and felt miserably 
exultant. 

Nettie, in thin, twilight blue, swaying a 
little with the movement of the creaking porch 
swing, smiled back in the friendliest manner 
and continued her interrupted conversation | 
with her mother; she contrived, however, to | 
include them all, as if Jed’s presence were 
nothing out of the ordinary. 

‘¢John,’’ spoke up Mrs. Hovey, whose habit 
of mind would not permit her to enjoy unal- 
loyed happiness, ‘‘that swing had ought to be 
oiled; it squeaks something terrible!’’ 

‘““That ain’t the swing; it’s the crickets,’’ 
remonstrated Mr. Hovey comfortably. 

‘*T guess I can tell a swing from a cricket, if 
some folks can’t!’’ said Mrs. Hovey distantly. 








/and a vigorous stirring, as of a stout silver 


crunching of Mr. Hovey’s rockers and the 
| creaking of Nettie’s swing. The warm, fragrant 
He tried to think of something that would | night and the drowsy night sounds, the yellow 
| flare of light in a neighboring window, the 


Jed had been pleasantly aware of the 


shadowy passers-by —all made up a homely 
symphony through which even the familiar 
motif of Mrs. Hovey’s complaint ran like a 
queer minor melody. 

Presently Mrs. Hovey rose and went in- 
doors. There followed a clinking sound, as of 
glass and ice, a spurt of water from a faucet 


spoon. When she reappeared she bore a great 
pitcher of lemonade; Mrs. Hovey, no less than 
Mrs. Spicer, possessed the mother instinct. 
When she went away, she prodded Mr. Hovey 
significantly. 

Mr. Hovey rose reluctantly. He was not a 
man of vision. A fiercely whispered contro- 
versy sifted out through the screen. 

‘‘Why’n’t you say so, then,’’ growled Mr. 
Hovey, ‘‘and not prod and nudge and badger 
a man out’n his chair? Where do I set?’’ 

‘‘We’ll go and visit the Spicers!’’ decided 
Mrs. Hovey, with triumphant inspiration. 





Jed was saying, ‘‘But, Nettie, I—I—was 
afraid to own up. You were so—so —’’ 

**Go on, Jed,’’ urged Nettie encouragingly. 

‘*So pretty !’’ blurted Jed. 

‘*Of course I’m pretty,’’ said Nettie in 
matter-of-fact tones, much as she would have 
said, ‘‘I am quite well, thank yqu.’’ ‘‘I’m not 
clever like Fanny or gifted like Evalina; we 
must just take the gifts as they come, and this 
happened to be mine.’’ She smiled reassur- 
ingly. ‘‘But it’s fast color, Jed; it’ll wash, 
only of course, after a long, long time, it’ll 
fade a little, Jed.’’ 

Jed could not think what to say to that; so, 
in accordance with his usual and eminently 
successful method, he said nothing. For had 
not his long silence vindicated itself? It had 
taken Nettie all of those four years to know 
herself, and to know Jed, and also, perhaps, to 
realize how imperceptibly romance merges into 
everyday happiness. 

Meanwhile the ancient bond between the 
houses of Hovey and Spicer was being pledged 
anew. . 

‘*T)’ye remember, ’? mused Mrs. Hovey, ‘‘the 
time when it seemed like Nettie didn’t have 
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congenial company, and Jed spoke up, —he was 
washin’ up at the sink,—‘Why don’t she get 
intrusted in her own kind of folks?’ ’’ 

‘*Sho! He never did!’’ exclaimed Mr. Spicer 
delightedly. 

‘*Good enough!’’ approved Mr. Hovey. 

‘+ Jeddie was always fond of Nettie,’’ apol- 
ogized Mrs. Spicer, in view of this apparently 
heartless statement. 

‘* Well,’’ finished Mrs. Hovey oracularly, 
‘*she done it!’’ 

‘* Just plain, common, everyday kind of 
folks, we are,’’ declared Mr. Spicer. 

‘¢That’s where Nettie showed sense,’’ com- 
mented Mr. Hovey. 

‘‘Our kind of folks,’’ said Mrs. Spicer, with 
a great surge of generous feeling that seemed 
to include the whole world. 

Mrs. Hovey’s ethics prescribed a proper 
solemnity for such occasions; so she silently 
mopped her eyes. Perhaps she, too, had been 
learning during those four years, .and the hand- 
kerchief flirting at the corner of her eyelids 
may really have been waving farewell to those 
airy and inconsequent dreams that had van- 
ished before a real and everyday happiness. 
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“I KNOW YOU'LL GET THERE, OLD MAN," SAID STANTON; BUT IN SPITE OF HIM HiS VOICE TREMBLED 


HE PATHWAYS 


length logger’s boots, Paul Stanton strode 

along the government trail that followed 
the top of the divide between Elk and Rock 
rivers. He was making his way north toward 
his homestead, which lay just beyond the junc- 
tion of the two streams. 

The trail, which lay at an altitude of a thou- 
sand feet, was thickly bordered with brakes of 
salal and thimbleberry, and with giant huckle- 
berry bushes, purple and red with fruit. Occa- | 
sionally it passed through patches of shining 
velvet grass, and at those places a gap in the 
dense forest cover afforded a glimpse into the 
valleys on either side. For the spur was one 


CC iene in gray corduroys and heavy, half- 





of the characteristic elevations of the Klamath | before the first of the fall rains. 


country, and the top was at times so narrow | 
that three paces would span it. 


In every direction stretched innumerable | 


ridges, heaped together in a vast confusion, | was anxious to stock his ranch no later than 


and overgrown with fir, cedar, myrtle, vine | 


maple and white -stemmed alder until the} upon his ability to do so, for only from stock 
world seemed one great, unbroken stretch of | could he expect any substantial profit in that 
| region. Accordingly, he must clear and, seed 

Yet below, in the narrow valleys, the hand | fresh acres this fall in order to be able to feed 
of man, the conqueror, was already at work. | the cows. 


forest. 


Little clearings — pitifully little in face of | 


nature’s vastness—had been made; tiny cabins | to his friend. 


and rude stables stood in the centres of these | 


homesteads; and here and there rose columns | replied Steve. 


of white smoke. 


Stanton’s blue eyes brightened as the sight | under two weeks. The fire warden has gone 


of those pillars of smoke carried his imagina- 
tion forward into the future and showed him 
his own clearing, enlarged, seeded with clover, 
alsike and orchard grass, and dotted with the 
cows with which he meant to stock it. And 
beyond that vision was another, tender and 
thrilling, of a cabin brightened by the clear, 
gray eyes of Clara Houston, the school-teacher 
on Rock River, whom he hoped to marry in 


| months. Scarcely a raindrop had fallen in that 





the spring. 
The trail descended precipitously to the | 
gravel bar of Elk River. He forded the narrow, 


| how it is, Stanton.’’ 


swift stream with the mountaineer’s careless | 


indifference to the icy water and, 


passing | 


through his slashing, made his way to his | 


~abin. There he found his friend, Steve Board- 
man, waiting. 
The two young men had filed on adjoining 


homesteads and had built their cabins within | 


hailing distance, 

between the claims. 
‘‘Did you notice the wind when you came | 

in?’’ asked Steve. 


near the boundary line 


it was in the south. ’’ 


‘*T. thought so. You can’t tell much about it | 


down here in the valley, though, and there! dislike was the thought 
weren’t any clouds. Shouldn’t be surprised to | of willfully breaking the 
| law. Then there was the 


see it blow up a rain.’’ 
It was a common saying that three days of 
south wind would bring a storm in. that region, 





| that held him back. He 


|one could produce proof 
‘“There wasn’t much,’’ said Stanton, ‘‘but | against them: forest fires 


Chy Al 


To those men a storm was of tremendous 
import. The trees and brush that they had cut 
in the preceding winter and spring had lain in 
the summer sun of the dry season for three 


time, and the fields had dried brown under the | 
winds that swept up Elk River from the ocean | 
less than twelve miles away. In order to pre- | 
pare the land for fall and spring sowing to 
grass they would have to burn the slashing 





For three years they had been under heavy | 


| expenses—for their horses, their cabins, their | 


the next spring; in fact, his marriage depended 


‘*T wish the slashing were burned, ’’ he said 
‘*We’ve time even if it does blow up a storm, ”’ 
‘* But we’ve no license, and couldn’t get one 


up Wolf Creek. ’’ 

Steve grunted assent, and they said no more 
about it that night. 

Morning showed a livening south wind, low- 
running clouds that obscured the mountain 
tops and scarfs of fog 
among the tall firs. 

‘*T’d hate to start the 
slashing without a li- 
cense,’’ said Steve un- 
easily, ‘‘but you can see 





Ordinarily Stanton 
would not even have con- 
sidered breaking the fire 
laws, but now so many 
plans depended on his 
getting his acres burned 
that he was tempted. It 
was not fear of the law 


knew very well that no 


leave few traces for the 
detective. What he did 


BY THE SIDE OF 
THE TRAIL LAY 


possibility that the fire wisinaieies 


might get out.of control: 
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der Hull 


‘*Let’s wait until after dinner to decide,’’ 
he suggested, anxious to postpone decision. 

At noon a light mist fell. Then the sky 
lightened somewhat. Both young men, how- 
ever, felt that it was only the earnest of real 
rain to follow, for the wind was rising. 

‘*T hate to take the chance of letting the fire 
get away from us,’’ said Stanton. 

‘*But there is no chance!’’ exclaimed Steve 
eagerly. ‘‘ We’ll light it at the south end. 
With this wind she’ll run straight north to 
the edge of our pasture. How do you expect 
it to cross the river, and in a south wind, at 


| tools, their clothing. For that reason Stanton | that? On this side there’s no chance for it to 


break out. As for the law part of it, anyone 
would say that we were justified in going 
ahead. It is the fire warden’s fault that we 
ean’t reach him. ’’ 

‘*Maybe you’re right, Steve,’’ said Stanton, 
‘‘but I should feel a lot easier if we had a 
license. ’’ 

‘*There can’t be any danger—figure it out 
yourself. Elk River south of the slashing ; open 
pasture and ploughed ground north; nothing 
either side but scattered timber; and the wind 
full in the south. If it were the other side of 
the river, I don’t say —’’ 

‘*All right. Come on,’’ said Stanton. 

At three o’clock they fired the slashing at 
its southern edge on the bank of Elk River, 
and, making a wide detour through the scat- 
tered timber to the west, came back to Stanton’s 
eabin to watch the bil- 
lowing clouds of white 
and dun smoke swirling 
into the sky. The air 
currents set in motion by 
the flames whipped myr- 
iads of green leaves from 
the alders and the vine 
maples that bordered the 
burning area and flung 
them high into heaven. 
Sparks and pieces of 





OF THE FLAMES 


es 


charred wood fell about the two watchers, 
and eddying clouds of smoke engulfed their 
cabins. 

Within an hour the fire had spent its fury. 
The great logs still smouldered,—they would 
smoulder for days, perhaps, if the rain were 
not too heavy,—and the tall, uncut snags at 
the sides of the slashing still burned fiercely 
on their windward sides and fell now and 
then with a noise like the boom of cannon. 

It was one of those loud crashes that woke 
Stanton in the middle of the night. A roar 
as of surf, storm -flung on a rocky shore, 
thundered upon his ears. Light, as if all the 
earth were aflame, filled the cabin. He leaped 
from his bunk with an instinctive realization 
of the truth—that the wind had changed to 
a gale blowing out of the north and that the 
fire had crossed Elk River. He sprang to the 
window. 

The fire was crossing the first bench below 
the ridge, and even as he watched a mighty 
wind came howling across the valley and drove 
the flames in gigantic waves upon the fresh, 
green timber. The green timber flared out furi- 
ously. 

Stanton gasped with horror. It was only one 
year in twenty that green timber burned like 
that—and in that twentieth year men died in 
the fires! 

As the sea of flame swept upon the sharp 
edge of the mountain, the rocky ridge, like the 
prow of some titan ship, split the advancing 
sea and slipped through unscathed, but along 
its timbered slopes poured seething smoke and 
flame. 

Along both slopes! One part of the fire would 
sweep down Elk River, wiping out forest and 
ranch in its terrible progress, until it reached 
Gold Bar, the little settlement at the mouth of 
the river, and there it would trap six hundred 
souls between flames and the deep sea! The 
other part would climb Rock River—and there 
was the schoolhouse and Clara Houston! 

The horror of it rushed over Stanton. He was 
helpless. Then the old habit of struggle reas- 
serted itself; he would not give up yet. 

He fired his automatic revolver from the 
window to waken Steve and then, hurrying to 
the stable, saddled his horse. In a moment 
Steve joined him. 

‘*Quick, your horse!’’ cried Stanton. ‘‘1’ll 
take Rock River—you ride for town. A hun- 
dred men can stop the fire at the Narrows! But 
hurry, hurry! You’ll have to make a big detour 
until you pass the fire. After that you’ve a 
clear way and a road to ride. She’1l travel slow 
on the west bank—it’s sheltered from the 
wind!’’ 

Steve lifted a horror - stricken face. ‘‘ My 
horse!’’ he gasped. ‘‘I couldn’t find her! I 
turned her out last night—to pasture! ’’ 

Stantom groaned. It would: take Steve forty 
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THE CABIN WAS INDEED EMPTY 


minutes to reach the east pasture, catch his 
horse,—if he could catch the frightened beast, 
—and several more minutes for him to ride 
back. After that delay he would have small 
chance of passing the fire that was roaring 
down Bik River. 

It was the lives of Clara Houston and thirty 
’ Rock River ranchers against the six hundred 
people at Gold Bar. But Stanton knew full 
well what Clara would say—it must be the 
greater against the less; he had no longer the 
right to consider himself. He would have to 
take the Elk River road, and trust that Steve 
could reach the Rock River settlers and Clara 
in time. 

‘‘We’re up against it, Steve,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
guess we’ll have to pay. I’ll take the Elk River 
road. Do what you can.’’ 

Steve grasped his outstretched hand with 
grim determination. ‘‘I’ll get to Rock River or 
die,’’ he said. 

‘“‘T know you’ll get there, old man,”’ said 
Stanton ; but in spite of him his voice trembled. 

If he had not known every trail of the region, 
his task would have been impossible. In the 
pitch darkness—the timber so dense that it shut 
out the light of the livid sky—he threaded his 
way toward the ridge that separated him from 
the Elk River road. 

Much of the way he led his horse, running 
in front, forcing his way through the brush 
that had half obliterated the trail, stumbling 
over roots, pushing on through the night with- 
out pause or rest. Through it all his mind, 
working like a thing apart, dwelt constantly 
on the danger to which he had abandoned 
Clara. 

At last only the ridge lay between him and 
the Elk River road, and he rested a moment 
before climbing the steep slope. Then, clutch- 
ing at roots and limbs with one hand, and 
holding his horse’s bridle tight with the other, 
he started upward. Occasionally a deep trail 
made the way easy for ten or twenty feet; at 
other times a fallen tree that he had to cirele 
cost him precious minutes. And he realized 
that every one of those minutes lost might 
mean hundreds of feet of progress for the 
fire. 

At last, with pounding heart and breath that 
came in painful gasps, he stood upon the 
summit and knew that he had beaten the fire. 
From the divide a wide and easy trail sloped 
gently to the road in the valley. Flinging him- 
self upon his horse, Stanton urged the beast 
down the trail. 

Less than an hour later he galloped into 
Gold Bar with an outery that raised windows 
and brought out inquiring heads. Ranchers 
whom he had warned on his way were already 
pressing up Elk River to fight the fire at 
the Narrows. 

In a few minutes wagons were laden with 
tools and dynamite, and determined men, fully 
aware of the danger that threatened their 
homes, were hurrying up the road by which 
Stanton had come. 

The fight at the Narrows would be a hard 
one, but Stanton knew that the men could win 
it, and that they could save Gold Bar without 
his help. So, borrowing a fresh horse from a 
rancher, he rode north along the shore line of 
eliffs and finally turned inland upon a trail by 
which he could avoid the fire. 

It was a hard trail that demanded slow going, 
and for three hours he rode, fatigued and 
despairing. It seemed impossible that the 
Houstons could have escaped. They must have 
been trapped between the mountain ridges 
unless—unless Steve had had luck in catching 
his horse and had brought word to them in 
time. 

His mind went back to the sophistries with 
which they had deluded themselves into the 
belief that they had a right to light the fire. 
And what had seemed then so necessary, so 
natural, so safe, smote him now with its undis- 
guised wickedness. What did a year one way 
or another matter,—or his prosperity, or his 
marriage, or even his life,—compared with this 
agony of danger that he had thrust upon so 
many persons? 

He felt no disposition to blame Steve, for 
he knew that, if he himself had maintained 








an unyielding front, Steve would have been 
willing to postpone lighting the fira If lives 
had been lost, if his hope of future happi- 
ness had vanished, he alone was responsible. 
Time and again he completed this little circle 
of reasoning, and all the while he rode on, 
madly, mechanically, oblivious of his sur- 
roundings. 

The sun was high when his horse turned in 
upon the trail that led through the timber 
northwest of his cabin. Steve was neither there 
nor at the cabin across the section line. 

Stuffing his pockets with raisins, bread and 
bitter chocolate, he set out upon the trail that 
Steve had taken. Presently he reached Steve’s 
east pasture and started with an exclamation 
of horror. Steve’s horse, fully saddled, with 
hanging lines, was grazing there quietly. There 
was only one explanation! Steve had caught 
his horse, but somewhere along the trail the 
beast had thrown its rider. 

Hurriedly securing the dangling lines, Stan- 
ton set off up Rock River, leading the riderless 
animal. The fire, for the most part, had been 
confined by the stream to the western bank, 
and by making a detour on the east he was 
able to avoid the pathway of it. Stifling heat 


and smoke, however, enveloped him as he went | 


forward, and he suddenly noticed that the wind 
had changed again — noticed it with a wild 
stirring of hope, for it meant a greatly increased 
chance for the Rock River folk. At that instant, 
as he turned a bend in the trail, his horse 
shied. 

By the side of the trail lay Steve, groaning. 
In answer to Stanton’s unspoken question 
Steve shook his head. 

‘*Don’t know a thing,’’ he said, with white 
lips. ‘‘We jumped a bear in the dark—scared 
and running from the fire. The horse threw 
me. I’ve got a broken leg; I can only crawl. 
I—I failed. ’’ 

‘*You’re not to blame, ’’ said Stanton gently. 
‘**Don’t talk about it—don’t think about it if 
you can help.’’ 

‘* Think about it!’’ groaned Steve. ‘‘I’ll think 
about it until I die!’’ 

Stanton considered for a moment. ‘‘Can you 
get home if I put you on your horse ?’’ he asked. 

‘*T think so,’’ said Steve. ‘‘I’d like to try.’’ 

‘“Then I’ll push on and find out what I can. 
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‘*Two ranch houses burned—Houston’s and 
Graves’s. Some stock, of course. ’’ 

The significant fact that his informer had 
not mentioned the really vital thing—the safety 
of the ranchers’ families—clutched at Stanton’s 
heart with icy fingers. 

‘*The people ?’’ he gasped. 

‘*We haven’t seen ’em,’’ said one of the 
group, shaking his head dubiously. ‘‘There’s 
a chance, of course, that they got across Rock 
River to the east. We haven’t dared leave yet 
to look for anyone. ’’ 


and then added, ‘‘and saw no one.’’ 

For what seemed a long time no one spoke. 

‘* That’s the worst of it,’’ remarked one, 
finally. ‘‘ Fire’s a good servant, but a 
bad master. ’’ 

‘*Where are you going ?’’ called another 
of the men, as Stanton turned to leave 
them. 

‘I’m going to work my way in to the 
Houston ranch and see what I can find.’’ 

There was a chorus of immediate pro- 
test. 

‘* You can’t do that—not for another 
day at least,’’ said the man in charge 
of the group. ‘‘ The heat is something 
terrible yet. Snags and limbs are falling, 
too. ” 

‘*T know, ’’ said Stanton, ‘‘but I’ve got 
to go. ”? 

Some distance below the Houston 
ranch; in a gap where the timber had 
been scanty, he dismounted and turned 
his horse loose. It was now nearly dark, 
but there was light in plenty from the 
blazing ruin of forest about him. He had 
been almost sixteen hours in the saddle, 
with little to eat and no rest, yet he was 
all unconscious of his fatigue. He felt 
that if he did not know the secret that. 
the charred ruins of the Houston cabin 
eould tell him he should go mad. 

He forded Rock River at a deep, icy 
pool and stepped out on the west bank, drip- 
ping and shivering. Slowly he threaded his 
way through blackened snags that glowed 
with patches of red; through heaps of white 
ash, still smoking hot; round fallen, smoulder- 
| ing tree trunks. The air was heavy with acrid, 








SLOWLY HE THREADED HIS WAY THROUGH BLACKENED SNAGS THAT 
GLOWED WITH PATCHES OF RED 


The fire must have passed Clara’s cabin long 
ago, but it’s traveling slower now. I’ll get 
beyond it and work back.’’ 

He helped Steve into the saddle. For -an 
instant the two friends looked in each other’s 
eyes silently. 

‘*Good-by, Steve!’’ said Stanton. ‘‘ Hard luck 
about the leg.’’ 

‘*The leg!’’? choked Steve. ‘‘Il—oh—good- 
by!’’ And he turned away. 

Stanton went on. An hour later he had 
passed the limits of the fire and was searching 
along the bounds of it for signs of the Rock 
River ranchers. Presently he stumbled upon a 
group of a dozen grimed, blistered, weary men. 
Thanks to the shifting of the wind, they had 
been able to stop the progress of the fire, and 
they were now patrolling the line of its farthest 
advance to guard against a fresh outbreak. 

‘* What’s the news?’’ demanded Stanton. 


suffocating, nauseating smoke. Three times he 
dodged a falling branch and escaped destruc- 
tion by a hair’s breadth. Within ten minutes 
his clothes were steaming and his flesh was 
sealded ; within another ten minutes his clothes 
were dry. 

At last he emerged from the timbered belt 
into the Houston pasture, now burned black. 
Wiping his streaming eyes with his blistered 
| hands, he peered round him. 

The men had been wrong. The outhouses 
and the barn, which had been near the timber, 
were indeed burned; but the house stood iso- 
lated in an island of ploughed ground and 
consequently had remained unscathed. Stanton 
shouted, but there was no reply. 

Still hoping against hope, he plunged across 
the pasture and the ploughed ground. If they 
had only stayed in that cabin, Clara and her 





family were safe. But he realized that the 


Houstons could not have foreseen that the 
cabin would escape the flames; no, they must 
| have fled. . 
| When he broke through the door, the cabin 
| was indeed empty. Everything told of the haste 
| of their frightened departure—scattered cloth- 
ing, overturned furniture, wide-open doors. 
| Sick at heart, with hope dead within him, he 
| stood looking upon the dismal scene. 
| But he would not give up yet; even though 
| hope was dead he would continue his search to 


| the end. Standing in the doorway he could 
‘*T came by the east side,’’ said Stanton, | guess the direction from which the flames had 


| approached and the probable route that the 


fleeing Houstons had taken. Almost due south- 
east on the trail that crossed Rock River just 








HE WAS LYING ON A COLD AND 
DRIPPING LEDGE 


| above the thirty-foot fall in the stream—that 
certainly would have been the course of their 
flight. 

The question now was, Had he the strength 
to follow their trail? For the first time he was 
aware of his terrible fatigue ; his burns tortured 
him, and his eyelids, which he could scarcely 
close for the pain in them, yet persisted in 
closing. Could he follow that smoking-hot trail, 
ecumbered with fallen burning trees, blanketed 
with scorching air and smothered with acrid 
fumes? 

His thoughts were not very clear, however; 
his physical exhaustion seemed to have blunted 
his reasoning faculties. The thought that finally 
prevailed was that he must fight to the last 
notch of his strength, that he must pursue the 
search to its end. 

Throwing some water over himself, he stum- 
blingly set out on the trail. He was no longer 


so watchful as before, and when he dodged the 


falling branches he moved so clumsily and so 
slowly that presently a piece struck him and 
he went sprawling into a heap of white, stifling 
ashes that were still hot. 

As he got to his feet he had a dim premoni- 
tion that he should very likely never reach 
the river. But he fought his way slowly for- 
ward, inch by inch it seemed to him. Still he 
found no sign of the Houstons. 

At last he felt that he had reached the 
limit of his endurance; there was a dull roar- 
ing in his head, and that, he told himself, was 
the beginning of the end. Then he vaguely 
realized that the roaring was not in his head 
—that it was the sound of the waterfall in 
the river. Half walking, half crawling, he 
covered the last few hundred feet to the river 
bank: 

Rising totteringly to his feet, he swayed 
unsteadily for a moment, and then plunged 
helplessly over the twelve-foot drop into the 
pool below the waterfall. Even as he fell he 
realized that he had not strength enough left 
to swim a stroke. 

He gasped weakly as the water closed over 
him, and, although there was instantly another 
splash in the pool beside him and a hand 
clutehed his arm, he was unaware of it: 

Ten minutes later, when he regained con- 
sciousness, he was lying on a cold and drip- 
ping ledge behind the waterfall, where the 
Houstons and the Graveses had taken refuge. 
A sort of cave, cut by the river in the lower, 
softer strata of the tilted rock bed behind the 
sheet of falling water, had afforded them pro- 
tection from the fire. 

It was a week before Stanton fully recovered 
from the horror of that experience, and in that 
week his mind had been incessantly busy with 
the problem of his guilt. His own prompt 
action in warning the settlers at Gold Bar and 
the shifting of the wind were all that had pre- 
vented the fire from exacting a toll in lives; as 
it was, the flames had destroyed hundreds of 
acres of government forest. 

The one thought that repeatedly confronted 
him was: No one need know the origin of the 
fire! Yet if he were to make restitution to the 
Graveses and the Houstons, it could be only by 
telling them the whole story. And if he con- 
fessed, he should be confronted by the long arm 
of the law! But even there he was not free. 
The secret was Steve’s as much as his own. 

Therefore, he broached the matter to Steve. 
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When they had reached their decision, he rode, 
late one evening, to the Houston cabin, where 
the Graveses, until their own cabin should be 
rebuilt, were also living. Although it almost 
wiped out his own and Steve’s savings, —the 
money with which they had planned to buy 
stock for their ranches in the spring, — he 
cleared accounts with his friends by paying 
them for their losses. 

Although they tried to dissuade him, Clara 
even with tears, he rode the next day to town 
and confessed his guilt to the authorities. 

In due course the case came to trial. Owing 
to the fact that the young men’s neighbors 





refused to testify against them, and that the 
story of their restitution to the Graveses and 
the Houstons was already afloat, the court was 
lenient and dismissed them with only a severe 
reprimand and the nominal fine of twenty-five 
dollars each. 

Stanton left the court room with gratitude in 
his heart. He would work harder than ever 
to make his dreams come true, but he would 
work with clean hands. He had paid the 
penalty of his lawlessness. He had made 
restitution so far as he was able. It was as if a 
great load had been lifted from his heart, and 
he struck into the Elk River trail, singing. 
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ChapterFour: Rose walks and Tommy talks 


“¢ HERE’S a man I could find it in my 
heart to envy,’” Humphrey Meadow- 
croft said to himself one evening a 
fortnight later as he sat alone in his sitting 
room in the otherwise almost deserted house. 
On the following day he was leaving South 
Paulding to join his sister at the shore for the 
summer. 

He referred to Mr. Appleton, whom he had 
met by appointment at Paulding that after- 
noon. On the face of it the lot of the school- 
master might have seemed such as to elicit pity 
rather than envy. He was worn, overworked, 
stooping and shabbily clad ; domestic care added 
to the strain of teaching had bent his thin 
shoulders and streaked his sandy hair prema- 
turely, so that he looked ten years older than 
his five-and-forty years. His salary was small ; 
the high school, which received pupils from 
two other villages, was large, and he had only 
one assistant. His wife was delicate and ailing, 
and reckoned the part of the year spent in 
Paulding—which was his life—as so much 
dreary waiting for the vacations that they 
passed in their own home in another state. 
None the less, as he had talked eagerly and 
enthusiastically of his work that afternoon, 
James Appleton had not appeared to have a 
care in the world. He was a scholar and a 
lover of mankind, and his happiness in his 
work was sufficient to make him appear excep- 
tionally fortunate to a thoughtful observer such 
as Mr. Meadowcroft. 

Mr. Meadowcroft had gone to him to make 
arrangements for Rose Harrow to enter the 
high school with the fourth-year class in the 
fall. She was a bright girl, well grounded in 
the studies of the grades through which she 
had passed, and her mother and Betty Pogany 
were helping her to make up what she had 
lost since Christmas. The principal readily 
agreed to give her oral instead of written 
examinations and to permit her to enter with 
the others and pursue the regular course with 
the exception of algebra, which they agreed to 
be impossible for her to undertake. 

Mr. Meadowcroft had gone to Mr. Appleton’s 
lodgings. But when business was over, the 
master had asked whether he would not like to 
see the school, and they had driven thither 
together. It was the first time Mr. Appleton 
had ever been in a victoria, and, unlike Betty, 
he gave himself up to the novel enjoyment of 
it. He rather wished that his wife might have 
shared it, but in that case she would have 
monopolized the conversation; and it was cer- 
tainly so rare a treat to have such a gentleman 
as Mr. Meadowcroft to himself that he could 
not deeply regret that the invitation had not 
included her, although he was thereafter con- 
stantly reminded of the fact. 

At the schoolhouse, which was a place of 
fascination to Mr. Meadowcroft, the two talked 
long: about books and about boys, and to a 
lesser extent about girls. Mr. Meadowcroft spoke 
of the two other South Paulding children in 
whom he was interested, and the lean, spec- 
tacled schoolmaster listened eagerly and sympa- 
thetically. 

And now, as he sat alone, Mr. Meadowcroft 
told himself that the man’s life was ideal. To 
know boys and girls so intimately—particularly 
genuine, unsophisticated country boys and 
girls; to love them so simply and frankly; to 
be versed in letters and knowledge ; to be ready 
and eager to toil and drudge over the rudi- 
ments, leading his pupils thence gradually 
higher, striving to fit them for whatever was 
to come to them after they had passed from 
beneath his mild sway: what satisfactions could 
compare with those of a life like that? Had he 
himself been poor, it might well have been 
that he should have been forced into a position 
that held all those potentialities. It was, per- 
haps, the one thing that a lame man of his 
tastes could have done. He could not have 
made of it what this man had, but he might 
not have wholly failed. 

Mrs. Phillips spent the fall at the mountains, 


but on the first of September Mr. Meadowcroft | 


returned to South Paulding with his man, 
Herbie, and a cook, in order to be there before 
school opened. He had heard from all three of 





his young friends during the summer; even 
Rose—in whom, to say truth, he was least 
interested—had written very creditably about 
an arrangement that he and Tommy had con- 
trived for her out of a bread toaster. But the 
letters of both girls had been stilted common- 
places that meant little; and Tommy’s, 
although characteristic and amusing, chiefly 
concerned themselves with magic. Conse- 
quently, he found himself eager to see for him- 
self how matters had progressed. 

Before he went away, he had walked back 
and forth several times under cover of darkness 
between his sister’s and the Harrows’, as he 
made arrangements for Rose to go to school. 
On the day after his return, he walked to the 
post office for the noonday mail, partly to con- 
firm a resolve he had made, partly to advertise 
his arrival. The latter purpose in any event 
was successful, for Tommy Finnemore appeared 
immediately after his own early dinner and 
just as Mr. Meadowcroft was sitting down to 
luncheon in the stately dining room. 

The boy’s unfeigned delight at seeing him 
again—not greater than his own corresponding 
pleasure—warmed the man’s heart. He insisted 
upon Tommy’s joining him at table; and the 
boy, quite unabashed by what was really 
magnificence to him, absently consumed three 
helpings of pudding while he related the full 
course of his experiments in magic during the 
summer, beginning with the day that followed 
Mr. Meadowcroft’s departure, continuing to a 
day in August when he had destroyed a silver 
table fork, and going on with the resumption 
of activities three weeks later. 

After luncheon they went out into the garden 
—not the little walled inclosure, but the heart 
of the great open garden. Tommy frankly 
admired Mr. Meadowcroft’s handling of his 
crutches, and after they were seated asked 
whether he might try them. For some moments 
he hopped about with obvious enjoyment. 

‘*Tt’s sort of fun, isn’t it?’’ he asked as he 
returned to the bench. ‘‘I suppose you played 
they were stilts when you were a boy ?’’ 

‘‘No, Tommy, I didn’t; I only wish I had,’’ 
Mr. Meadowcroft admitted. ‘‘ But I hardly 
knew there were such things as stilts. ’’ 

‘*Well, I suppose even now you could pre- 
tend,’’ observed Tommy; and then, abruptly 
changing the subject, he said soberly, ‘‘Poor 
Bet’s in a heap of trouble. I thought I wouldn’t 
tell you while you were eating dinner. Our 
physiology says bad news dries up the juices 
and retards digestion. ’’ 

‘*What has happened to Betty?’’ demanded 
Mr. Meadowcroft. 

*‘Oh, nothing’s really happened! It’s some- 
thing that hasn’t happened. But it isn’t so 
serious as you look. She isn’t sick or gone 
blind. It’s more like a broken heart, you might 
say. ” P 

‘*Tommy Finnemore, what nonsense are you 
talking ?’’ 

Tommy was secretly pleased to have unwit- 
tingly produced such an impression. It augured 
well for the way he should handle his audience 
when he should become a noted wizard. 

‘*More like it, I said,’’ he replied gently. 
‘* Anyhow, she’s been planning all summer on 
walking over to Paulding, you know, and she 
was crazy to begin. But she never dared ask 
her father till three days ago, and he was fierce 
—said he’d keep her home sooner’n have her 
do it.’’ 

Mr. Meadowecroft’s brow clouded. It seemed 
more than a pity. 

‘‘She cried all that night—or most all,’’ 
Tommy went on, ‘‘and when her father saw 
her eyes all swelled up next morning he was 
fiercer’n ever. ’’ 

‘*‘What sort of man is Mr. Pogany?’’ Mr. 
Meadowcroft asked. 

‘‘Some say he’s as hard as the tenpenny 
nails he sells, but I don’t go that far with ’em,’’ 
said the boy judicially. ‘‘In some ways he ain’t 
bad to Betty. Now, Betty wanted one of those 
swell sailor suits to wear to school,—Peter 
Thompkinses they call ’em,—and she coaxed 
him up, and he got her one right off. Don’t 
tell, but she had to get a twenty-year-old size. 
She looks mighty decent in it just the same.’’ 











“IT WAS A SECRET, MR. POGANY, 


‘*Has she tried coaxing him up, as you call it, 
to let her walk to school? Perhaps if she did —’’ 

‘‘She don’t dass. When he gets fierce, you 
know, that’s the end of it. It’s that pesky 
Aunt Sarah of hers that puts him up to things. 
She’s a spiteful old cat, and she’s never for- 
given Betty since she left off long dresses. ’’ 

Mr. Meadowcroft found himself profoundly 
disturbed. He had expected more in the way 
of results than he had told Betty. The walk 
would undoubtedly limber her up mentally 
and physically and make her more pliant and 
supple; but he had also believed that the regu- 
lar exercise would so reduce her weight in 
time that she would become merely a well- 
grown girl instead of a baby giant. 

He did not intend to abandon the plan with- 
out a struggle, but from what Tommy had told 
him it did not seem wise for him to appeal to 
the hardware merchant himself. 

The next day as he sat by the front window 
a little after noon, gazing down the enipty 
street, he was still puzzling over the matter. 
There was little of human interest to be seen 
from his post between quarter past twelve and 
quarter before one; for virtually everyone in 
the village had dinner at noon, except George 
Pogany, who sent his clerk to his dinner at 
that hour and who went himself an hour later. 

Because he knew the habits of the village he 
was mildly astonished to see a young girl 
coming down the street headed toward the post 
office; but his surprise turned to amazement 
when he saw that it was Rose Harrow, walk- 
ing alone. He would have believed that she 
had regained her sight if she had not walked 
stiffly and with her feet so close to the wooden 
sidewalk that she almost shuffled. Either the 
girl was out of her head or something critical 
had happened at her home. Seizing his 
crutches he hurried out as fast as he could. 

‘*Rose!’’ he called as he came up to her. ‘‘Is 
anything wrong?’’ 

Rose laughed and stopped short. 

‘*Oh, no, Mr. Meadowcroft!’’ she said. 
‘Only, I had a plan in mind and stole away. 
Father doesn’t come home to dinner, you know, 
and mother’s making jell. Please don’t say 
anything. ’’ 

‘*But, my child, you ought not to be out on 
the street alone,’’ he remonstrated. ‘‘May I 
come along?’’ 

‘*You could, only you see the game is for 
me to go all alone,’’ she said, speaking very 
fast. 

Mr. Meadowcroft noticed that her eyes were 
sparkling and that there was a pretty daring 
in her round and rosy face. 

‘*I’m only going to walk straight ahead as 
far as the post office,’’ she said. ‘‘What harm 
could there be?’’ 

‘*None, perhaps,’’ he replied in a troubled 
voice, ‘‘but I wish you’d let me go along. May 
I walk a little way behind ?’’ 

‘*But that would be just as bad. It would 
spoil it all,’’ she said. ‘‘ Please don’t stop me. 
Am I facing right now ?’’ 

On being reassured she said a gay farewell 
and went on. Mr. Meadowcroft, watching her, 
noticed that she walked more rapidly and 





ORAWN BY THOMAS FOGARTY 
AND I HAD TO SEE YOU ALONE" 


steadily as she went on. The street was 
straight, @nd presently he saw her come in 
contact with an iron railing, which told her 
that she had reached the square of the post 
office. But his heart seemed to stop as he saw 
her turn boldly at a right angle afd start 
across the street. There was no one in sight, 
and she reached the other side safely and 
entered the hardware shop. With a sigh of 
relief, Mr. Meadowcroft returned to the house. 

Trade was not brisk at the hardware shop 
during the noon hour, and George Pogany had 
been standing at his screen door gazing idly 
out into the square, when suddenly he had seen 
Rose Harrow in the middle of the street making 
straight for his store. His heart had leaped to 
his throat as he thought that the girl’s sight 
must have been restored. 

But she stumbled at the step and he rushed 
out to help her in. 

‘‘Why, Rosy Harrow!’’ he exclaimed, with 
great but gentle concern. ‘‘My stars, child, 
whatever are you a-doing way down here 
alone ?’’ : 

Rose laughed in gay triumph. 

‘Oh, I came alone on purpose to see you, 
Mr. Pogany!’’ she cried. ‘‘It’s a secret. No 
one knows it. I’ve never been one step out of 
doors alone since last Christmas, and this is a 
good half mile, isn’t it? Anyway, it’s a quar- 
ter. It was fun; but my goodness, maybe it 
wasn’t a job to keep straight! If I hadn’t worn 
sneakers, and if it hadn’t been for the cracks 
between the boards, I guess I’d be in Bullen’s 
grove by now or out at the foundry. ’’ 

George Pogany felt weak and shaken. 

‘Sit down, Rosy,’’ he said feebly. ‘‘I’ll fetch 
you a chair.’’ And he glanced anxiously out 
into the back shop, wondering whether he could 
leave her alone while he went for it. But Rose 
was her nimble-witted self. She felt for the 
glass show cases and moved along by them 
until her hand dropped to the flat counter. 
With her hand on that, she gave a little spring, 
drew herself up and perched jauntily upon it. 

‘* Now, we must talk business,’’ she said 
smilingly, ‘‘before mother gets her jell into 
the tumblers and misses me. Don’t think I 
came at this time ‘because there wouldn’t be 
anybody on the street. I came because it was 
the first chance I had to slip away.’’ 

‘‘Why, Betty would ’a’ fetched you, Rosy!’’ 
Mr. Pogany cried. ‘‘Or if you wanted to see 
me, I could ’a’ stopped as I passed your house, 
child. It wasn’t safe at all, your coming off so. ’’ 

‘*Yes, but it was a secret, Mr. Pogany, and 
I had to see you alone, ’’ she insisted. ‘‘ Listen, 
now. You know I’m going over to the high 
school and do just like the others except that 
I can’t take algebra, and I’m simply wild to 
go. But, you see, I hate like everything to go 
on the train every day. Mother’ll worry, you 
know, for fear I’ll come home every night with 
both legs chopped off—and I am sort of care- 
less and might get off before the train stopped. 
Well, I got father off by himself last night and 
asked him if I couldn’t walk back and forth 
like he and Aunt Lizy used to—I just love to 
walk, you know. And papa said yes, I could 
if Betty could, and that he’d give me the car 
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fare to spend as I liked; that’s ninety cents. 
O Mr. Pogany, please can Betty do it, too?’’ 

Rose clasped her hands and waited fearfully. 
But she need not have doubted. There was 
scarcely anything that Betty’s father would 
not have granted her. 

‘‘Why, of course, Rosy, Betty can go along 
with you if you set so much store by it as all 
that,’’ he said heartily. ‘‘And you’re sure it 
ain’t too long a walk for you?’’ 

Rose clapped her hands, jumped down, caught 
hold of him, drew him down and kissed him 
warmly. And although the kiss landed on his 
ear, he was none the less deeply touched. 

‘**T’ll give Betty the money she saves, too,’’ 
he declared, ‘‘and I calculate the two of you 
will make yourselves sick on lollipops. ’’ 

‘*You just wait and see!’’ she cried gayly. 

Shortly afterwards Mr. Meadowcroft saw 
Rose pass the window with the hardware 
dealer; her arm was through his, and she was 
laughing and chatting. Pogany’s tall, lank form 
was bent awkwardly, and he minced along in a 
comical manner; but his rather hard face was 
beaming, and he seemed as happy as the girl 
herself. Later Mr. Meadowcroft understood. 
Tommy came in early that evening and told 
him that Betty’s father had suddenly and 
mysteriously given in about her walking to 
school. No one understood it, least of all Betty 
herself; and her Aunt Sarah was wild! 

Mr. Meadowcroft expressed his satisfaction 
quietly to Tommy. To himself he said he had 
not supposed Rose Harrow had it in her. 

But as he turned on the lights he forgot 
everything for the moment. Tommy’s hair, 
which was of various shades of brown merging 
into what is called sandy, and which usually 
hung untidily and picturesquely about his eyes, 
had been burned off in front straight across 
his brow, so that his head looked like that of 
a young calf. Having a proprietary feeling 
toward Tommy, Mr. Meadowcroft spoke re- 
provingly. 

‘“*Tommy Finnemore, what in the name of 
common sense have you done to your hair?’’ he 
demanded. ‘‘And just when you’re going into 
the high school and ought to look your best! 
You certainly are what they call the limit!’’ 

Tommy grinned. ‘‘I bunted out a little fire,’’ 
he admitted. ‘‘It was only alcohol and didn’t 
hurt any to speak of. You see, I had mother’s 
piano cover. The trick called for felt, and I 
couldn’t find any other, so I took that, mother 
being away for the afternoon. I was awfully 
careful, but the first I knew it was all blue 
flames. I was scared stiff, for dad would have 
given me the dickens if I’d ’a’ burned a hole 
in it, and I happened to remember about 
smothering fires with rugs. There wasn’t any 
round, and so I turned myself into one and just 
rolled over and over on the piano cover. It did 
the business; but my hair got burned a little, 
and dad was almost as fierce as if it had been 
the piano cover, and mother was scared to death 
and wished he would forbid my ever doing 
any more magic in my life. It’s a wonder he 
didn’t, but he compromised on three weeks. ’’ 

Mr. Meadowcroft felt a new sympathy for 
Tommy’s parents. After making the boy prom- 
ise never to try to extinguish a blaze in that 
manner again, he gave him a square of felt 
left from re-covering the billiard table, and an 
old carriage rug, which, however, he hoped it 
would never be necessary to use for a fire. 

Presently the boy rose, yet lingered. Evi- 
dently he had something on his mind. Once 
or twice he made some observation about 
walking — that he hated it himself, and that 
other forms of exercise were better for a fellow. 

‘*T shall play ball recesses 
and at lunch time with the 








what the boys would call me—Baby Brother. 
Later on, when I’ve shown ’em how I can 
pitch, and that I can lick any one of ’em— 
why, after that, a fellow can do as he likes.’’ 

He drew a deep sigh. 

‘*T don’t know as there’s anything espe- 
cially queer about a fellow’s riding in the 
train with the others just because two girls 
he happens to know are hooting it—not even 
if one of the girls is blind,’’ he declared in- 
dignantly, as if some one had made such a 
suggestion. 

‘*Rose can walk as well for all that,’’ said 
Mr. Meadowcroft in a neutral tone. ‘‘On the 
other hand, Tommy, it would do you good to 
walk, and I should think you’d like the money 
you save for magic. ’’ 

‘*Wouldn’t I!’’ exclaimed Tommy savagely. 
‘*But I shouldn’t have it, anyhow. I put it up 
to dad, and he said if he had a son foolish 
enough to walk five miles a day when he could 
ride, why, he’d just soothe his mortification as 
far as he could by saving money off him. That’s 
the sort of chin a fellow has to stand from 
parents. ’’ 

Mr. Meadowcroft ignored the remark, but 
his recent sympathy for Tommy’s father 
abated. Tommy leaned against the lintel and 
slapped his leg with his wad of a cap. 

‘*Hang it!’’ he cried. ‘‘The worst of it is, 





she’s always stood by me, Bet has. Before you 
came, nobody else ever took the least mite of 
interest in my magic, and she’s the only one 
that’s ever been more’n once to see my tricks. 
Everybody else expects every single thing to 
come out right the very first thing. And it 
would be easier for her, too, because I could 
walk with Rose part of the time. Both of us 
could take hold of one end of a stick, you know, 
and walk that way. Oh, and we could sling all 
three dinner pails on it! And Betty could walk 
off free as air.’’ 

Mr. Meadowcroft smiled. Again Tommy 
sighed. 

‘*Oh, I shall probably come to it!’’ he 
groaned. ‘‘Like as not by the end of the third 
week that’s where you’! find me.’’ 

‘*Certainly it would be a civil thing to do, 
Tommy.’’ 

The boy edged out, pausing again just over 
the threshold. 

‘*T suppose you would begin the very first 
day ?’’ he demanded reproachfully. 

‘*T think I should rather envy a man who 
did,’’ returned Mr. Meadowcroft quietly. 

‘*O golly, I suppose that’s just exactly what 
I shall do!’’ cried Tommy in evident disgust as 
he disappeared through the door. ‘‘ And I’ll be 
Baby Brother as long as I live. Well, so long!’’* 





TO BE CONTINUED. 


KINGS LOYALTY 






dogs’ being the most loyal, obedient 

and intelligent of animals, but when it 
comes to a show-down an elephant beats them 
all; and if you have time to listen, 1’ll prove 
it. ””? 

Old Tad Davis looked up inquiringly from 
the depths of his armchair, and I, nodding 
assent, seated myself on a bread box and 
waited. 

‘‘It happened the first year I was with 
Barker Brothers’ cireus—doing a dumb-bell- 
fireball turn as the climax of my act. We had 
just closed our summer tour with Cascil, Cali- 
fornia, which is on a spur of the S. L. about 
three hundred miles from Los Angeles. 

‘*It was lucky for the boss that it was the 
close of the. season, because a few miles out- 
side of Cascil we were wrecked by a head-on 
with a runaway engine. The operator said it 
would take four hours for the wrecking crew 
to get to us from the main line. It did —it 
took eight. 

‘*When we hit, our engine had been thrown 
up and back over on the next car, which 
happened to be one that contained wild ani- 
mals—cats, mostly. The car was smashed as 
flat as could be; we figured our loss at about 
sixty thousand and let it go at that. 

‘“*Did you ever wait eight hours out on a 
sagebrush desert with not even a house in 
sight? No? Well, it’s bad for the nerves, and 
all of us, as well as the animals, were on keen 
edge—all except Old Man Jarvis and King. 
Old Man Jarvis was elephant man, and King 
—well, King was Old Man Jarvis’s only tie on 
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earth, as Jarvis was King’s. They seemed to 
live just for each other. Old Jarvis would have 
died for that elephant, and King would have 
walked through a whole herd of mice if Jarvis 
had said the word. The old man had trained 
him until he was just like a horse, and he 
seemed to understand every word his master 
said. 

‘*During our wait, they stood round as calm 
as could be, ‘jest waitin’ for the passage of 
time.’ 

‘*The wrecking crew got to us late in the 
morning and after clearing off the engine 
started to work on the animal car. 

‘“*The derrick had just started to raise the 
topmost side, when Bill Hale gave a yell 
and started to run as fast as his legs would 
carry him. The rest of us looked—and then 
ran, too. For, squeezing out of a mere crack, 
with her big, ugly mouth drawn back in a 
snarl, came the Princess, — the boss’s prize 
leopard,—the most treacherous, vicious cat of 
the lot. There for a moment or two she stood, 
mad with hunger and wild with fear, and 
there, within thirty yards of her, transfixed 
with fear and horror, stood May Hollings- 
worth, our equestrienne. 

‘*If any one of us had as much as a sling 
shot, he didn’t try to use it—after he reached 
a safe distance. All we did or could do was 
stand and stare—every man jack of us. 

‘*The Princess had the centre of the stage, 
all right. She was clear of the wreckage now 
and crawling toward May with that sinewy 
glide of hers; white froth was dripping from 
her mouth, and a queer, gurgling noise came 








boys, and that’s all the exer- 
cise I need,’’ he declared, as 
he stopped by the door. ‘‘You 
know we South Paulding 
scholars have to carry our din- 
ners and stay all day. ’’ 

‘**Ball will be good for you, 
Tommy, certainly; you are 
pale, and you don’t carry 
yourself well. ’’ 

‘“*T play a pretty decent game 
of ball, too,’’ Tommy remarked 
boastfully. 

‘“*T dare say.’’ 

‘“*Of course it’s fine that 
Betty can walk, she likes it so 
much. She’s never done any- 
thing all her life, and it’s just 
like sport to her where it’s 
pretty dull for me.’’ 

‘“*T’m certainly very glad for 
Betty.’’ 

‘* And there’s no need of 
anyone else’s walking with her 
and Rose. There’s houses all 
along the way. And school’s 
out at half past two. They’ll 
be home by half past three—or 
four at the very latest.’’ 

“Oh, yes, Tommy, it’s per- 
fectly safe.’’ 

‘‘Of course, once in a while, 
after they get started, I might 
walk home with ’em. But I 
should feel like thirty cents 
doing it the first day, or even 
the first week, and Bet so 

, Much taller. I can tell you just 
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LIKE A FLASH THAT SHORT, SINUOUS TRUNK AGAIN ENCIRCLED HER 


from her throat. With machine-like precision 
she shortened the distance — twenty - five, 
twenty-two, twenty, eighteen yards more. I 
can still hear the soft pad-pad-pad-pad ! of 
her velvet paws and see the glitter of the sun 
on her beautiful sides, a glitter that, strangely 
enough, reminded me of the ripple glitters of a 
brook at noonday. 

‘* Why the death-like silence? Why was 
everyone so still? No one moved—no one 
breathed; death was among us, and about to 
strike. 

‘‘Now the Princess was within fifteen, 
twelve, ten, seven yards; and then suddenly 
she stopped and crouched low for the death 
leap. Her long tail was nervously twitching, 
and all of us could hear her eager whine and 
see her great muscles gathering in whipcord 
knots. 

‘*Suddenly another sound came to our ears, 
but our eyes did not leave the leopard. The 
Princess’s gaze, for the first time, left May’s 
face. The beast gave a hurried, startled glance 
and sprang— but too late! Into our field of 
vision moved a huge light-gray wall, and it 
was against that gray wall that the great cat 
landed. 

‘*At the same time, calm and very gentle, 
but clear and penetrating, came Old Jarvis’s 
voice to our ears: 

‘**Pick her up, King! Give her here, boy! 
Higher! Higher!’ 

‘Instantly, and with an almost human un- 
derstanding, King swept his trunk out in a 
semicircle and, seizing May by the waist, lifted 
her clear of the ground and into the saddle. 

‘‘Ordinarily, that would have finished the 
seene and the defeated animal would have 
taken to its heels or crawled back into the 
wreckage, but when you snatch victory out of 
the very claws of a leopard you have started 
something. 

‘““The instant May was in the box, King 
turned to meet the Princess’s second spring. 
With head slightly lowered, legs planted firmly, 
muscles tense, and a low, challenging trumpet 
he stood ready. 

‘*Tt was one of the greatest battles that 
I ever witnessed between two jungle beasts. 
The leopard flung herself straight and true. 
With a crushing impact, she landed on the 
broad, flat forehead just above the elephant’s 
trunk. 

‘* Biting, clawing, spitting,—fighting as only 
a cat can fight,— the leopard began her part of 
the great conflict that would end, if not in 
death, at least in the utter defeat of one or the 
other. 

‘*With a deftness made possible only by his 
training as a ‘razorback,’ King threw his trunk 
round the great cat and, with every steel-like 
muscle straining to the utmost, began slowly 
but surely to pull her from her point of van- 
tage. Steadily now, inch by inch, he was bring- 
ing his sharp-clawed assailant down, when 
suddenly, with a twist of her smooth, wiry 
body, the Princess broke loose and again un- 
hampered began to crawl toward her goal. 

‘*Like a flash that short, sinuous trunk again 
encircled her, and now Old Jarvis took com- 
mand. ‘Down with her, King! Pull her down, 
down! Hold her, hold her! Down, take her 
down!’ 

‘*Valiantly the old fellow responded, although 
every inch that he pulled the clawing beast 
must have brought him agony. 

‘*Again the command of Jarvis: ‘Throw her 
off, King—off with her!’ 

‘‘Straining, the elephant tried to obey; but 
once more the leopard freed herself and began 
to crawl upward. As she clung 
and clawed, King caught her 
in the flank with his tusk, and 
an instant later got a firm hold 
with his trunk. Then, with 
a mighty effort, he threw the 
beast high and far. 

‘‘With a, speed marvelous to 
behold, the big animal rushed 
to his fallen foe; with an in- 
credibly quick movement, he 
plunged. a sharp, glistening 
tusk through the Princess’s 
body. Then slowly, deliber- 
ately, he raised one huge foot 
and lowered it with his weight 
on the leopard’s head. There 
was a sound like the crushing 
of an eggshell, and the fight 
was over. 

‘* Throwing up his head, 
King gave one short trumpet 
of victory. 

‘*An hour later we started 
for our winter quarters, with 
Old Man Jarvis and King in 
an ‘empty.’ All the way the 
little elephant man frantically 
washed, bandaged and crooned 
over the wounds that his noble 
friend from the jungle had 
received in defense of his mas- 
ter and a woman. 

‘*King had a touch of blood 
poisoning and was badly off 
for a while, but about a month 
later he began to recover. Soon 
he was as well as ever, and 
Old Man Jarvis wore a smile 
a yard wide, so to speak. ’’ 
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THE THRONES AND THE WOOLSACK IN 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


FACT AND COMMENT 


HERE is as much of God’s kindness in a 
4 snowflake as there is in a rose. 


You know your Virtues well enough, no doubt; 
Your Faults are what you need to hear about. 
E who does not do his best while he lives 
does not do his worst when he dies. 
HE children are buying thrift stamps, but 
raising two billion dollars in 1918 by that 
method is more than a game for children. 
Can, sister, can; can with care 
The emerald peach and the knurly pear, 
And all the garden sass you dare. 
Can till the trees and vines are bare, 
Can whatever the neighbors spare. 
Can the whole year’s bill of fare ; 
All that you can helps the boys “‘over there.” 


T the present time employers who - want 
help and workers who want employment 
can get together by means of the United States 
Employment Service better than through pri- 
vate agencies or advertising. The service has 
350 offices in different parts of the country, 
17,000 recruiting agents and a daily intelligence 
system that keeps it informed of the labor situ- 
ation all over the country. 
HERE will probably be an attempt to 
cross the Atlantic by aéroplane before the 
end of the present year, for men of science 
are studying the problem with especially keen 
interest just now. But it is disconcerting to 
those of us whose ideas about geography are 
hazy to learn that Newfoundland, the Azores 
and Portugal are the proposed ‘‘stations’’ on 
the route. That course would make the long- 
est continuous flight only a little more than a 
thousand miles. 


S was inevitable, our government has stif- 
fened its restrictions as to passports for 
women who wish to go abroad. So many have 
abused the privilege—some by deceiving the 
government about their intentions and their 
potential usefulness abroad and others, no 
doubt, by deceiving themselves—that the gov- 
ernment no longer issues passports to any 
woman who is a relative of a soldier or of a 
civilian in foreign service, or to any woman 
who is under twenty-five years of age. 
BANK official of a Florida city tells the 
touching story of a woman who subscribed 
for a Liberty bond on the installment plan 
of paying five dollars down and five dollars 
monthly for nine months. ‘tI think that I can 
make the payments all right,’’ she said, ‘‘but 
it may come hard to pay the government the 
interest twice a year for the next twenty-five 
years.’’ That was her idea of what the bond 
meant, but, poor, old and ignorant though she 
was, she had such a flame of patriotism burn- 
ing in her heart that she was willing to 
undertake the obligation. 


HE war, like most tragedies, has its 

humorous episodes. One of them was the 
German bombardment of an American pie-and- 
doughnut truck that broke down on the way 
to the front. The accident occurred in plain 
sight of the enemy, whose shells immediately 
began to fall all round the truck. The driver 
and his helper fled, but the bombardment con- 
tinued for half an hour. That night a rescue 
party went out to try to save the truck, but the 
Germans discovered them and shelled the place 
for seven hours more. Then a motor-cycle man 
brought word that, although the ground was 
cut up all round the cart, the seven thousand 
doughnuts and one thousand apple pies were 
still safe. Thereupon a hundred men volun- 
teered to go after the pastry that night, and 
got it. Shoot a Yankee soldier or gas him or 





blow him up and you merely vex him, but try 
to take away his doughnuts or his pie and you 
make him viciously peevish. 
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REFORMING THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


UBLIC opinion in Great Britain, which 
P was greatly incensed against the House 

of Lords a few years ago, is now far less 
hostile to that body. The almost preéminent 
part taken in the war by noblemen and their 
sons, the loyal support that the House has 
given to all war measures and the high quality 
of the statesmanship that it has displayed in its 
debates have all helped to ameliorate the judg- 
ment of the people upon an institution that only 
a little while ago they were eager to abolish. 

Nevertheless, there is still the old objection 
to allowing a son to succeed automatically to 
his father’s authority as a legislator, to the 
one-sided partisan composition of the House 
and to the habit that some members have of 
staying away from ordinary sessions and then 
coming in on important occasions and by over- 
whelming votes deciding measures of great 
moment. 

The old promise of Mr. Asquith that a reform 
of the House should be undertaken has been ful- 
filled by appointing an influential conference, 
presided over by Viscount Bryce. That con- 
ference has now presented a plan of a second 
chamber to take the place of the House of Lords. 
It is impossible to give here all the details of 
the plan, but a glance at some of the main 
points will give an idea of what is proposed. 

The new second chamber would have no 
members of right—that is, the hereditary prin- 
ciple would be dropped. But all peers would be 
eligible, and provision is made that the body 
shall always contain a large number of lords. 
About two thirds of the members would be 
chosen by members of the House of Commons 
voting in geographical groups—all the London 
members in one group, all those from York- 
shire in another, and so on. Each group would 
elect members in proportion to the population 
that it represents. A joint permanent commit- 
tee of both houses would elect the rest of the 
members. 

The term of members would be twelve years, 
and one third of the members would retire 
every fourth year. Not only peers but clergy- 
men of all denominations would be eligible. 
The number of peers and bishops would never 
fall below thirty. ; 

The new second house would have no power 
over financial bills; it could not initiate, amend 
or reject them. On all other matters except 
one it would have equal power with the House 
of Commons. In case of disagreement on the 
provisions of any bill the matter would be 
submitted to a free conference composed of 
members of both houses. If the second chamber 
should twice reject the recommendation of the 
conference, the bill would become law on the 
third approval of it by the House of Com- 
mons alone. 

That, in broad outline, is the plan, which 
seems to be generally regarded as fair and 
statesmanlike. Whether it will be accepted is 
another matter. Just now Parliament is too 
much occupied with war measures to give it 
much attention. Moreover, the plan fails to 
touch upon several matters that must be decided 
when Great Britain revises its constitution. 
The most important of them relate to the posi- 
tion of Ireland and the part that the colonies 
and the dominions are to have in the new gov- 
ernment. ee 


SINKING HOSPITAL SHIPS 


LTHOUGH we have long realized that 
A there is no atrocity too frightful for the 
imperial German government to commit, 
the sinking of hospital ships is a crime of such 
peculiar infamy that each time it occurs the 
civilized world feels a new thrill of horror and 
wrath. The latest German exploit of the sort 
is the torpedoing by night of the Llandovery 
Castle, an 11,000-ton ship that showed the reg- 
ulation hospital lights and that carried besides 
her crew only doctors and nurses. Out of the 258 
persons on hoard one boatload of 24 men were 
rescued. They reported that after the torpe- 
doing the U-boat charged about_ among the 
wreckage and that it fired twelve shells at 
objects that they were unable to distinguish. 
As no other boats have been picked up, it is 
possible to guess what the targets were. The 
U-boat commander was clearly acting on the 
principle of spurlos versenkt. 

The first American hospital ship, the Com- 
fort, is soon to sail. She was to have gone across 
without convoy, plainly marked. The plan for 
sending her in that way has now been aban- 
doned. If the Germans attack an American 
hospital ship, they can hardly arouse against 





themselves any more intense indignation than 
already exists. Our people are revolted just 
as much by the murder of Canadian nurses as 
they would be by the murder of American 
nurses. The murder of American noncombat- 
ants will, however, make American combatants 
an even more terrible foe to the Germans than 
they have yet proved themselves to be. 


ee 


BOOKS AND MISERY 


XCEPT for war books reading is likely to 
be slighted in these terrible days. Almost 
all of us have some one near and dear 

who is closely affected by the immediate suffer- 
ing of the world, and it seems unfeeling to 
let our thoughts be diverted from that suffering 
by merely imaginary joys and sorrows. More- 
over, everyone feels a certain restlessness, an 
obscure, unuttered nervous distress, that seems 
more naturally relieved by action than by sit- 
ting down in a quiet corner with a book. 

Yet the reading habit is a persistent one, and 
those who have been nourished on it in better 
times cannot wholly forget it now, even though 
they turn to it with a sense of self-reproach. 
The reproach is a mistake; for we must have 
some distraction—we do our work better for it 
—and no distraction is surer and less harmful 
than that which books supply. 

Those who do seek distraction in reading are 
likely to turn first to books in which the dis- 
traction is most violent. It is striking to see 
how much the number of detective stories, 
crime stories, adventure stories has increased 
proportionately. You would think that people 
would avoid incidents of horror. They seek 
them, not because of the horror, but because of 
the intense absorption that, at least for a few 
hours, brings forgetfulness. Those who think 
that the reading of mystery tales is confined to 
the young and the ignorant would be astonished 
to see how many keen men of business and 
reverend clergymen and spectacled professors 
eagerly peruse that branch of literature. 

No one is the worse for losing himself for a 
little while in the swift clash of incidents that 
sweep through the soul and are forgotten as 
soon as read. But there is forgetfulness and 
surer, if less violent, consolation in the old, 
sweet volumes that you used to love and now 
neglect. Take down once more your nature 
studies, your Thoreau and your Jefferies. You 
will find them restful still and infinitely com- 
forting. Turn to the books of laughter and 
sunshine. The sun still shines in them with 
large and quiet restfulness. They will make 
it shine again for you, although perhaps with 
a too remote and fitful gleam. The great 
thinkers are helpful, also, full of tranquil 
solace; and the fruitful fatigue of thought is 
sometimes in itself a means of respite and 
repose. Best of all, if you have a taste for 
poetry, are the poets, in whom the glory of 
imagination lifts the soul out of the burden 
of to-day into the splendor of eternity. Why, 
even the great tragedies are consoling! For in 
them we see human suffering and sorrow trans- 
figured by the touch of beauty, and in being 
reminded that our misery, great as it is, is not 
the only misery we are reminded also that 
all the ages are bound together by steadfast 
endurance, by flawless courage and by immor- 
tal hope. 

es 


AFTER THE FOURTH 


N the last few years we have been urged 
I to make the annual celebration of Inde- 

pendence Day ‘‘ safe and sane.’’ There 
was no need this year for injunctions to dis- 
continue or to curtail the noise and fireworks 
that used to render the day hideous and dan- 
gerous. The old method of celebrating stopped 
of itself. 

We are just as glad as ever that our land is 
free and independent, but we no longer cherish 
the feelings that our great-grandfathers natu- 
rally held toward the country of George III. 
On the contrary, we are proud and happy to 
be fighting another war of freedom side by side 
with the subjects‘of George V. For more than 
a hundred years we gloried in our national 
isolation. It was a policy of selfishness and 
shirk. Our attitude was that of a hermit or 
recluse who takes no part in the interests and 
concerns of his neighbors and the community 
and who resents every action that interferes 
with his own comfort. 

In the last twenty years we have been com- 
ing more and more out of the cave where we 
had been secluding ourselves, and now not only 
do we ourselves feel that we are a member of 
the family of nations, and are doing our full 
part in upholding the honor and the self-respect 
of the family, but the rest of the world recog- 
nizes it, too. The new spirit, permeating the 





entire population, manifests itself in our new 
use and observance of the national holiday. 
How frivolous it was! How few among the 
tens of millions of youths, with their fire- 
crackers and toy pistols, had a thought of the 
real significance of the day! We gave ourselves 
up to a display of childishness. ‘ 

Now the Fourth has come back to its true 
and noble meaning as Independence Day—not 
the independence of America alone, but of the 
world. Our allies in both hemispheres joined 
with us in recognizing it as a day more worthy 
than any other national holiday to be adopted as 
the great anniversary consecrated to freedom. 
That it is so honored is a reason for pride, 
not for boasting or vainglory. The dignity 
and seriousness with which it was observed 
in many other lands as well as in our own 
should admonish us never again to let it de- 
generate into the thoughtless and obstreperous 
merrymaking of the past. It must be a solemn 
anniversary of widespread national freedom, a 
promise of broad and enduring national friend- 
ships and alliances for mutual support. 


es 


THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR 


OES it ever occur to those who are fa- 
D miliar—as we all are—with the moderna 
means of travel and communication that 
until Robert Fulton started his steamboat on 
the Hudson River a little more than a hundred 
years ago no man since the beginning of time 
had ever moved over the water faster than 
sails could drive his boat, or over land faster 
than a horse, a camel, an elephant or an ostrich 
could carry him? Signals visible from one emi- 
nence to another were a crude, ancient method 
of communicating in time of war, but a method 
of most narrowly limited usefulness. 

Now railways, tramways, steaniships, tele- 
graphs, telephones and automobiles have anni- 
hilated distance. The world, which was once 
big, is now little. Capetown in South Africa 
and the North Cape in Norway can communi- 
cate with each other in an hour’s time, and so 
ean New York and Manila—in both cases 
half round the world. 

But man is not satisfied with the speed he 
has attained on land and sea and has invaded 
the air. Friction with the ground and through 
the water impedes his machines. So he avoids 
that friction and defies the law of gravitation 
by taking to the earth’s gaseous envelope. 

For ages it has been the poet’s dream. David 
sang, ‘‘Oh that I had wings like a dove! for 
then would I fly away and be at rest.’’ But 
the realization of the dream was left for this 
generation. The progress of aviation in the last 
eight years makes one of the most brilliant 
chapters in the history of man’s use of natural 
laws to overcome the limitations that nature 
originally laid on him. In that time aircraft 
have taken their place among the most effec- 
tive weapons. But the war will not last for- 
ever; the airship will remain and will be 
equally useful in the arts of peace. 

Men are still dreaming about flying with 
the birds, and their visions will come true. 
Aéroplanes can already travel more than a 
hundred and fifty miles an hour and can do 
almost everything that railways or steamships 
can do in carrying persons, goods and mails. 
Experts maintain that the present speed can 
be greatly increased. They foresee speeds of 
from two hundred to two hundred and fifty 
miles an hour. If that is possible, it means that 
a man could do business one day in New York 
and the next day in London, and that a mes- 
senger could travel from London to Delhi, the 
capital of India, in the time it takes a ‘‘twen- 
tieth-century’’ train to go from New York to 
Chicago. 

There is hardly an end to the possibilities 
of the use of airships. Just two years ago Lord 
Montagu of Beaulieu, in an article in the 
Edinburgh Review, wrote that it might seem 
fantastic to assume that before long millionaires 
in a hurry, or ordinary people who were seek- 
ing a change, would use aéroplanes as we use 
motor cars, trains and steamships. But already 
the assumption is no longer fantastic. If the 
war were to end to-morrow and the thousands 
of aircraft now ‘‘at the front’’ were to be sold 
by auction, there would be active bidding for 
them for those very uses. 


a 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—Both houses passed the agri- 
cultural appropriation bill, including a 
provision, arrived at by compromise, fixing the 
minimum price of wheat for the ensuing year 
at $2.40 a bushel. The present price is $2.20 
a bushel. It was believed that the President 
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would veto the bill on account of that provi- 
sion.——On July 5 the House, by a vote of 
221 to 4, passed a resolution giving the Presi- 
dent power to take over the telegraph and tele- 
phone systems of the country for the duration 
of the war. The Senate, unwilling to act at 
ence on the resolution, voted a recess until 
August 12, but the House refused to concur. 
—tThe bill authorizing a bond issue of eight 
billion dollars was passed by both houses and 
signed by the President. 


S 


ONDUCT OF THE WAR.—In celebra- 
tion of the national holiday, 53 wooden 
ships and 42 steel ships, having in all a tonnage 
of 474,464, were launched on July 4. This is a 
greater amount of tonnage than the United 
States has lost during the war. In the twelve 
months ending June 30 the United States added 
1,430,793 to its gross tonnage, and is expected 
to add at least twice that amount during the 
coming year.——Secretary Baker informed the 
chairman of the House Committee on Military 
Affairs that on July 1 there were 160,400 
officers and 2,010,000 men in the army. More 
than 1,000,000 are now in France. During the 
months of April, May and June more than 
600,000 men were transported in safety across 
the ocean.——The delivery of bombing aéro- 
planes to the government has begun; it was 
announced that the Liberty motor was being 
manufactured in quantity for British as well 
as for American use.——The Shipping Board 
has let contracts for ninety-two army trans- 
ports that can be used after the war for the 
passenger-carrying trade. 
e 
ULY 4.—The American holiday was cele- 
brated with the greatest enthusiasm not 
only in this country but in London, Paris and 
Rome. The American flag was raised on the 
Parliament House and the principal govern- 
ment offices in London. At Mount Vernon 
President Wilson made an important speech in 
which he declared that the war could not end 
in a compromise, and that it must result in a 
reign of law among the nations, based on the 
consent of the governed and sustained by the 
organized opinion of mankind. 
Se 
EXICO.— On July 10 it was announced 
that the United States government would 
permit the exportation into Mexico of a consid- 
erable number of foodstuffs that have hitherto 
been under embargo. 
eS 


ERMANY AND AUSTRIA. — The 

Reichstag has ratified the recent treaty 
with Roumania; the Independent Socialists 
alone opposed ratification. ——Dr. von Seyd- 
ler, the Austrian premier, found it necessary 
to deny certain vague rumors concerning the 
Emperor Karl and the Empress Zita, who were 
said to have interfered disastrously in the late 
Austrian offensive and to be on the verge of 
fleeing from their capital——On July 9 the 
German foreign secretary, Dr. von Kiihlmann, 
resigned. He has never been liked by the mili- 
tary and Junker leaders. It was announced 
that Adm. von Hintze, formerly German min- 
ister to China and to Mexico, and now minister 
to Norway, would succeed him. ‘The Socialists 
in the Reichstag declared they would not vote 
for the new war loan until the new secretary 
had announced his policy. 
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ERMAN-OWNED NEWSPAPER.— On 
July 8 Dr. E. A. Rumely, publisher of 

the New York Evening Mail, was arrested, 
charged with perjury, in concealing the fact 
that the present owners of the Mail bought the 
paper in 1915 with money furnished in large 
part by Ambassador Bernstorff and Dr. Albert, 
the Kaiser’s agents in this country. The money 
is said to have been the proceeds of the sale of 
German bonds to residents of the United States. 


Ss 


USSIA.—On July 6 two unknown men 

entered the German embassy at Moscow, 
got audience with Count von Mirbach, the 
German ambassador, and assassinated him by 
means of a bomb. The assassination was evi- 
dently a part of a widely extended plot, for it 
was followed by an uprising against the Bol- 
sheviki in the streets of Moscow that was only 
suppressed, according to the reports that are at 
hand, with a great deal of bloodshed. On learn- 
ing of Count von Mirbach’s death, the Kaiser 
ordered that his government should hold no 
further relations with the Russian delegates 
in Berlin, although Nikolai Lenine, the Bol- 
shevik premier, hastened to express regret for 
the deed, and to promise a complete investiga- 
tion and the punishment of the assassins if 
they were captured. It was apprehended that 
Germany would make the incident an excuse 
for occupying Moscow and perhaps Petrograd. 
—The successes of the Czecho-Slovak troops 
in Siberia became more and more impressive. 
They are said to be commanded by Gen. Die- 
trichs, who was one of the most competent 
officers in the old Russian army. They defeated 
a Bolshevik force in the vicinity of Irkutsk and 
are in complete control of all the region east 
of Lake Baikal. Another force seized V ladivos- 
tok and Novonikolaevsk, and declared the es- 
tablishment of a new provisional government 





of Siberia hostile both to the Bolsheviki and 
the Germans. Detachments from British and 
Japanese ships are assisting in preserving 
order in Vladivostok.——A German army of 
fifty thousand was said to be marching from 
Finland to seize the Murman railway and take 
the city of Kola. A dispatch from Norway 
declared that the inhabitants of that part of 
Russia were strongly pro-Ally in sentiment. 
British and French troops are present at 
Murmansk, the terminus of the railway, where 
a considerable quantity of military supplies is 
stored. ——-The Germans occupying the eastern 
Ukraine have clashed with a formidable force 
of armed peasants near Ekaterinoslav. There 
was no reliable report concerning the outcome 
of the battle, but it is clear that the Ukraine 
is by no means quiet under German rule. —— 
Mr. Trotzky has declared for an army and for 
universal military service as a necessity of 
Russia’s situation. ° 


ECENT DEATHS.—On July 3, Moham- 

med V, Sultan of Turkey, aged 73; his 
cousin succeeds him as Mohammed VI.——On 
July 3, Lord Rhondda, British Food Centrol- 
ler, aged 62. —— On July 6, by a fall from 
an aéroplane, Maj. John P. Mitchel, former 
mayor of New York, aged 39. 


in E GREAT WAR 


(From July 4 to July 10) 


The Germans still delayed their attack; it 
was reported from neutral sources that an epi- 
demic of influenza had appeared among their 
front-line troops and seriously diminished their 
effectiveness. Another explanation was con- 
nected with the prolonged council of war in 
which the Kaiser, the Chancellor, Gens. von 
Hindenburg and von Ludendorff and Secretary 
von Kiihlmann were engaged; Paris believed 
that political disagree- 
ments were responsible 
for the postponement of 
a German drive. 

Meanwhile the Allied 
troops took advantage of 
the German quiescence to 
improve their positions 
here and there. On July 4 
Australian troops with 
some American support 
drove back the Germans 
over a four-mile front 
before Amiens, taking Hamel and Vaux vil- 
lages, V aire Wood and fifteen hundred prisoners. 
The French, in the neighborhood of Soissons, 
also made an attack that won nearly a mile of 
ground and one thousand prisoners, and another 
that was only slightly less profitable. On 
July 9 they hit the German line on a two-mile 
front south of Montdidier and gained another 
mile and 530 prisoners. 

The Germans made a single counter-attack 
against the American troops who recently took 
Vaux, near Chiiteau-Thierry, but they were 
driven off without difficulty. 

There was continual air fighting, in which 
the Allied airmen maintained their superiority. 
Nine American aviators were reported to have 
brought down six of a German squadron of 
thirteen without losing a single machine. Dur- 
ing June British flyers brought down 178 
German aéroplanes with a loss of only 36. 

The Italians continued to press their advan- 
tage in the fighting against the Austrians; they 
improved their positions in the region of Monte 
Grappa and cleared the western bank of the 
Piave of the last of the enemy forces. These 
positions, between. Capo Sile and the Piave, 
have been occupied by the Austrians since last 
fall. It was réported that the German General 
von Below had superseded Marshal von Hoet- 
zendorf in supreme command of the Austrian 
field forces. There is much discontent in Hun- 
gary because Hungarian troops in quite dis- 
proportionate numbers were sacrificed in the 
late disastrous offensive. 

In Albania a very promising offensive was 
begun by Italian and French forces which 
struck at the Austrians northeast ef Avlona, 
along the whole front between Lake Ochrida 
and the Adriatic. They drove the enemy back 
several miles and got possession of some impor- 
tant positions among the hills on his right flank 
that threatened to turn his line in that part of 
the Macedonian front. 

The American transport Covington, formerly 
the Hamburg-American liner Cincinnati, was 
sunk by a submarine on the night of July 1. 
It was returning to this country and only the 
crew were on board. Only six men are missing. 
A Canadian troopship, the City of Vienna, 
went ashore on the Atlantic Coast and sunk, 
but seven hundred men on board were saved 
by a United States patrol boat. 

Twenty Norwegian merchant ships were 
sunk by the submarines in June. The crews of 
these neutral ships are treated with especial 
harshness by the Germans; in almost every 
case a considerable proportion of the crew is 
reported drowned or dead from exposure. 

Stockholm heard that the government of Fin- 
land intended to ally itself openly with Ger- 
many and declare war against the Entente 
nations. The report was not confirmed. 

Holland has sent a number of ships to the 
East Indies accompanied by an armed convoy. 





GEN. VON HuTIER 
German commander in 
‘icardy 














A business 
that is as big as its job 


—— a nation of over 100 million people 
regularly supplied with meat and meat products 
is a big and complex job. 


And a still bigger job when to it is added the needs 
of the American soldier here and in Europe and of 
the Allies as well. 


It is a job of converting the live stock of the West 
into meat and meat products and distributing them in 
perfect condition over long distances to the consuming 
centers—the North, South, East, West and abroad. 


A job of supplying with unfailing regularity 
products that in the main are perishable, in the exact 
qualities and quantities needed, to the smallest out-of- 
the-way village as well as to complex and congested 
metropolitan centers. 


Only organizations like that of Swift & Company, 
with its highly-specialized methods of meat-dressing, 
its hundreds of branch-distributing houses, and its 
thousands of refrigerator cars, could have handled such 
a job efficiently and at a minimum of expense in the 
present war emergency. 


Today American meat and meat products are the 
recognized standard of the world. 


And the economy with which these products are 
produced is indicated by the fact that today the meat 
of a steer, dressed, is sold for less than the cost of the 
steer on the hoof! The proceeds of by-products, made 
out of what once was waste, have made this possible. 


_ The size of the job has dictated the size of America’s 
packing industry. And America’s packing industry has 
proved itself to be equal to its job. 


Swift & Company, 
U.S. A. 


A nation-wide organization with more than 
20,000 stockholders 
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THE WEEKEND TOWN 
Coy Mary Carolyn Davies 


on 


HE spell of the long streets is on my heart 
and eyes, 
The word of the tired town is bolt and bar 
to me, 
Where men are never happy, where men are 
only wise— 
But past my prison, waiting, is the freedom 
of the sea. 


Away and away, there’s a sail upon a bay, 
There’s a low, red sky, and asun going down. 
Away and away, the sea gulls dip and play 
Where snug within a harbor lies the Week- 
End Town. 


There’s white, white sand, and the sea is blue 
and curving; 
There are white, white sails shining far and 
bright and still; 
There are white clouds high where the gulls 
are swooping, swerving, 
And the pines are black and sombre on the 
little, silent hill. 


Away and away, there’s a sail upon a bay, 
Where a still town sleeps when the sun’s 
going down. 
Away and away, you may travel long’s the day 
But you’ll find no snugger harbor than the 
Week-End Town. 


, 
Beyond the shore where there’s wind to shout, 
and race me, 
Beyond the shore where the waves are leap- 
ing high, 
Where there’s raging wind and water, where 
there’s wind and tide to face me, 
Out across the bay I’ll ride, brave against 
the sky. 


Away and away, I shall feel the foam and 
spray 

On my lips like salt, as the sun’s going down. 

Away and away, where the sea gulls dip and 


play, 
Where snug within a harbor lies the Week- 
End Town. 


At night there’s no sound but the little boat 
heart’s beating; 
A sweet, glad hush is upon the sea and hill. 
Though it’s long the town has held me, well I 
know the cheery greeting 
From all the friendly fisher folk will meet 
me still. 


Away and away, there’s a sunset on a bay, 
There’s a boat that waits as the dusk’s going 
down. 
There are lights across the foam—oh, it’s home, 
home, home, 
The happy little harbor of the Week-End 


Town! 
oe 9 
AS A LITTLE CHILD 


More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. 
— Tennyson. 
VERY small girl stood on the top step, 
and a very large dog stood below and 
barked up at her. She was desperately 
afraid of dogs, yet retreat was impos- 
sible, for the woman who lived on the 
first floor was not at home to open the 
door behind her, and the big dog sat exactly in 
the middle of the path. 

Suddenly the dog started up the steps, but with 
a flourish of her umbrella the little girl made him 
retreat to his former position. It would never have 
occurred to her to strike the animal, and so there 
she stood, a little, trembling figure, facing the 
loudly barking dog. 

“Please go away!” she cried, her lips quivering. 
‘Please, please go away!” 

“Bowwow, wow-wow-wow!” was the threaten- 
ing response to her entreaty. 

Tears began to fall from the little maid’s eyes, 
and the big drops slowly rolled down the front of 
her reefer. 

“O dog, dear, dear dog, won’t you please go 
away?” she sobbed. ‘‘O please, please do!” 

Her sentinel showed signs of uneasiness and 
began to jump about and rush toward her, barking 
furiously. The little girl held him off with her um- 
brella. Her heart beat wildly. 

“O God,” she prayed aloud, very earnestly and 
reverently, ‘““O God, please send the dog away! 
Forever and ever, amen.” 

A moment later a woman somewhere up the 
street called shrilly, ‘““Here, Pete! Here, Pete!” 
And the dog, with two loud barks and a last back- 
ward look at the child, started on the run in the 
direction of the voice. 

The little girl took a long, deep breath. Her 
prayer had been answered. 

“O God,” she prayed, with closed eyes and 
bowed head, “thank you, ever so much! Amen.” 
Then, with hastened step and a devout heart, she 
started for home. e 


WHAT HAPPENED TO CICILY 


HEN Cicily Reading was twenty-three 
years old she made the most astound- 
ing discovery of her life—that there 
was something in the world that she 
wanted and could not get forthe asking. 

All her life Cicily had obtained what 
she wanted, and usually without even asking for 
it. She had laughed and danced her popular way 
through school—down at the lower end of the class, 
but caring not a whit for that. Books were dull 
compared with life. She also laughed and danced 
her equally popular way through college. She ac- 
quired as little education as the college standards 
would permit, but she had a wonderful time. 

“After all} she isn’t so far wrong,” one of her 
professors remarked one day. ‘‘She isn’t made for 
work. But she will make some man believe all his 
life that he is the most fortunate man in the world, 
and that is no small achievement.” 

“How about the fortunate man’s children?” 
another professor inquired. 

“They will adore their mother. The Cicily-kind- 
of-woman’s children always do adore their moth- 
ers.”’ 

“That is very pleasant — indeed, highly desir- 
able,” the other retorted, “but there are better 
preparations for life than adoring one’s mother.” 

Cicily had been out of college a year when the 
world suddenly changed in a night. That night was 
the 6th of April, 1917. The next morning two of 
































Cicily’s friends declined an invitation to a luncheon 
she was giving because they were going to work 
for the Red Cross. In the weeks that followed 
more and more of Cicily’s friends became absorbed 
in work. They were knitting and sewing and 
making surgical dressings; they were gardening 
and working for Liberty Loans; they were type- 
writing and filing in various war organizations. 
And finally, feeling curiously left out, Cicily 
thought she would ‘‘do something” herself. 

But what? She could not knit or sew; she did 
not have needle fingers, as she had said all her 
life; and she knew that her clumsy hands would 
only bungle the surgical dressings; she was no 
speaker, and so she could not work for the Liberty 
Loan Committee; and she knew nothing in the 
world about office work. Yet she persisted in look- 
ing for her ‘‘something.”’ 

It was the fifth day of her search, and Cicily was 
nearly discouraged. It was such a bewildering 
world where beauty and charm seemed to make 
no impression at all. At the last place there were 
almost tears in her pretty eyes. The very compe- 
tent young woman whose time she was taking 
looked at her in scorn. 

“Don’t you know that we haven’t time in the 
world to-day to waste it on people who don’t know 
how to do a single thing? Need you? Of course 
we need you, and athousand like you—as soon as 
you have learned how to do any piece of real 
work. Until you have, you’re just a drag on the 
country.” 

Cicily’s lovely face turned first white, then deep 
red. She felt as if her very soul were scorched. 
Discoveries are not always easy—and Cicily’s was 
particularly hard. 

eg 


A NIGHT ON THE AIR PATROL 


HE bombing of darkened London by raiding 
Zeppelins has been vividly described many 
times; but we have not heard much about 
the perils and exploits of those alert and daring 
hawks of the night, the British air patrol, who are 
the city’s chief defense against the raiders. Mr. 
Phillips Dwight Rader, in Sunset, has recently 
given an excellent account of his experiences when 
he served with them. 

Have you ever been on a railway train at night, 
he asks, and watched the landscape rushing by? 
Your speed is, say, sixty miles an hour. If you hit 
anything, you have tons of steel and wood to break 
up before it finally gets to you; even then your 
chances of getting hurt are good. 

Now, picture yourself in an aéroplane at night. 
Your engine stops. The machine is fast and heavy. 
Your gliding speed is seventy miles an hour. Down, 
down, down you rush. You cannot see the earth 
at all. You are in the same position as if you were 
on a linen-and-spruce express train loaded with 
dynamite, and running wild at seventy miles an 
hour. 

It is peril such as that, not that of encountering 
the enemy, which the anxious flyer has oftenest 
upon his mind. Mr. Rader narrates a typical expe- 
rience: Zeppelins had been reported off the east 
coast, approaching London. He was ordered to 
take the air, proceed in a certain direction for one 
hour, at an altitude of nine thousand feet, and 
return at the end of that time to his home aéro- 
drome. He swept upward in climbing circles. The 
guiding flares below vanished. 

“Around me,” he says, “nothing except grayish 
blackness, perforated above by the stars and be- 
low by occasional pin pricks of violet light that 
some careless housekeeper has left unshaded. I 
seem to have entered a silent shrouded world. The 
reaction to the excitement of my ascent comes. I 
try to sing. My very voice, audible above the roar 
of the engine, sounds uncanny, and a cold chill runs 
down my back. Something is following! Swiftly I 
whirl—it is only the uncanny form of my own 
fuselage. 

“Away off to the right a shaft of light like a 
silver pencil cuts up through the sky! Now an- 
other! Another! Still more. Some wave back and 
forth, others hold their shafts steady, like colossal 
marble columns joining the sky with the black 
earth. The shafts concentrate in one spot. For a 
few seconds only, another silver pencil appears, 
parallel to the rest of the lights. Then little dashes 
of red light, like matches being lit in the dis- 
tance, appear—they have spotted a Zeppelin with 
the searchlights down below and are shelling it. 
Shall I fly in that direction? No. My orders are to 
proceed on my course, and I hold true. Then sud- 
denly the lights are gone. The firing ceases. The 
raider disappears. My hour is up. I turn back. 

“T have flown for an hour and forty-five minutes 
now. Anxiolsly I strain to see the aérodrome night 
marks, but beneath and before me is only dark- 
ness. I have flown now another ten minutes. I 
should have sighted the aérodrome flares five min- 
utes since. Where have they gone? The night 
flyer’s fear of a lost landing place comes to me as 
I strain my eyes to see the flaring ‘L.’ 

“My heart beats fast, for I see a dirty, milky 
substance begin to crawl across the black earth 
in spots—the dreaded ground mist is drawing a 
wet blanket over my landing place. It may mean 
crashing into the side of a house or a hill if the 
gas flares fail to show.” 

When at last the welcome flares showed the stiff 
and weary aviator the way to safety, his first 
thought was to telephone his report; in response 
a voice over the wire told him jubilantly: 

“Lieut. Brandon has brought down the Z-15 over 
the Thames estuary. Good night’s work. The Zeps 
have not scored this night.” 
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FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH 


TOUCHING example of a French priest’s 
faithfulness to the duty of his office is related 
by Mme. Claire de Pratz in her book on the 

war. In a Paris railway station one hundred and 
fifty wounded men were stretched on beds of 
straw. While dressing the injuries of one of them, 
the nurse, seeing that he wore a religious medal 
about his neck, said: 

“Have confidence in God, and offer your suffer- 
ings to France.” 

“Ah!” sighed the soldier regretfully. “Ze bon 
Dieu! At one time I used to go regularly to church, 
but for the last three years I have not found the 
time. How I wish I could speak with a priest 
now!” 

The nurse inquired whether there were a priest 
in the place, but was told that there was none. As 
she was turning away to attend to some other 


| wounded, she felt her dress pulled and, looking 
| down, saw that it was held by a dying man, who 


had raised himself slightly and was gazing anx- 
iously into her face. 

“Madame,” he said, ‘I am a priest, and can give 
absolution. Place me near that man.” And he 





pointed to the dying soldier who had expressed 
a wish for confession. 

For a moment the nurse hesitated. The priest’s 
ribs were broken, and the least movement caused 
him terrible suffering. Seeing her hesitation, he 
exclaimed : 

“Surely, you who have faith should know the 
value of a human soul! What does a quarter of an 
hour more or less of my life matter?” , 

In his zeal the dying priest tried to stand up 
and go alone to his sick comrade’s side, but his 
strength failed him, and he had to be lifted upon 
a stretcher. His body was bent from pain, the 
sweat poured down his drawn face, and he bit his 
lips to keep himself from moaning outright. 

The confession was necessarily brief, for the 
priest’s strength was failing fast, and the soldier, 
too, was in great pain. When the moment came 
the priest asked the nurse to hold up his arm, as 
he had not the strength to do it unaided, and, thus 
assisted, he signed the cross over the bowed head 
of the soldier. A few moments later the priest died, 
after asking for the prayers of those near him. 


So 9 
IN ANY WAR GARDEN 








Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 

Why did your garden grow? 

** Because I kep’ my native pep, 
Dug long an’ late, an’ seldom slep’, 
An’ hustled while some others wep’. 
Good-by! I got to go.” 








The End 





THE CASE AGAINST YOUNG 
MRS. HADDICOMBE 


sa ETTY, certainly,” admitted Mrs. Odlin, 

“and she knows how to dress, too; in fact, 

she knows how almost too well, for a 
minister’s wife. Poor, dear, innocent Mr. Haddi- 
combe — what does he know about women? I’m 
sure I trust she’ll prove a suitable partner, and 
helpful in the parish work, but — I say no more, 
except that I can but think it a serious mistake 
for a minister to choose his bride in a distant town, 
instead of nearer home. If he’d married in Norley, 
anything he didn’t know about the girl himself, 
there’d have been plenty to tell him.” 

“Yes, Lucretia, there would,” assented Mrs. 
Binns. “At least, if not many, there’d have been 
some. But it seems to me he’s chosen for himself 
very well without advice.” 

Mrs. Odlin drew in her breath sniffingly. 

“T hope so; I sincerely hope so. Have you hap- 
pened to hear Amanda Beebe’s opinion of Mrs. 
Haddicombe, Almira?” 

“Amanda Beebe’s? Why, no, I haven’t. Is her 
opinion more important than anyone else’s?” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Odlin mysteriously. “Nobody 
knows what she has to say. That’s just it. She’s 
the only person in Norley who knows anything 
about Mrs. Haddicombe before she was Mrs. Had- 
dicombe, and she won’t talk. Not a word! Her 
cousin Laura lives in the same town, and I know 
Amanda wrote to ask her, for I suggested it my- 
self; and there’s been more than time for her to 
get an answer, but—not a word!” 

Mrs. Binns looked puzzled. “Do you mean that 
Amanda actually declines to speak when she’s 
questioned? Or just avoids the subject?” 

“Neither,” said Mrs. Odlin darkly, “and both. 
She avoids anybody who might bring the matter up. 
It’s the solemn fact, Almira Binns, that Amanda 
Beebe hasn’t been outside of her house but twice, 
or seen a caller for more than a week. I’m per- 
fectly sure of my facts, for I’ve tried myself to 
have a little chat with her three times,—once on 
the street, and once I called, and once over the 
telephone,—and she was little less than rude about 
it, the way she dodged me. And over the tele- 
phone she mumbled so I couldn’t understand a 
thing. I asked twice, ‘Amanda, what did your 
cousin Laura say about Lily Benfield ?’—that was 
Mrs. Haddicombe’s maiden name, you know,—and 
I told her, ‘This is Lucretia Odlin speaking’; so 
I’m sure there could be no mistake.” 

“No,” agreed Mrs. Binns. “There could be no 
mistake. But I don’t believe there’s anything 
wrong. Even if Laura Wilson and Lily Benfield 
happened not to like each other, it needn’t mean 
anything against either of them.” 

Mrs. Odlin snorted. “ Nonsense! Telephone 
Amanda yourself if you think there isn’t something 
queer. If she mumbles at you, perhaps you’ll con- 
fess I’m right.” 

“T’d rather not, Lucretia, really,” protested 
Mrs. Binns. 

“Then,” declared Mrs. Odlin loftily, “I think it 
behooves you to accept my word for it, Almira. 
Mrs. Halloway was mumbled at, and so was Mrs. 
Tubbins; and poor Mrs. Pedbury was snapped at, 
which is worse. She burst into tears, poor soul, and 
said she shouldn’t know what to say to Amanda 
Beebe next time they met. She said Amanda made 
a sound as if she’d like to bite her. She said Laura 
Wilson must have written something awful, if an 
innocent and perfectly natural question could set 
Amanda off like that!” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Binns. “I suppose you sug- 
gested the perfectly natural question to each one 
of them, didn’t you, Lucretia?” 

“I did,” said Mrs, Odlin with dignity. “It is a 
question, allow me to point out, Almira, that ought 





to be answered: that if this parish is to respect the 
wife of its minister as it desires to do, must be 
answered, and that —”’ 

The telephone rang in the next room. Mrs. Binns 
excused herself, and closed the door. In three 
minutes she returned, smiling. 

“Amanda’s cousin Laura says Lily Benfield was 
the sweetest and most capable girl she ever knew, 
and is just cut out for a minister’s wife; every- 
body’s always said so. And Amanda didn’t mum- 


ble. She spoke quite clearly, Lucretia. She’s got 


her new teeth now.” 
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A PRUSSIAN SPY - DIPLOMAT 


HEN people talk of the possible fall of 

the German Chancellor von Hertling, the 

Prince von Biilow is most often mentioned 
as his probable successor. The prince is an old 
public functionary; he has already held the office 
of Chancellor, and he is a diplomat of long expe- 
rience in the Prussian service. 

Prince von Biilow, says Mr. Herbert Vivian in 
Italy at War, began his career as a spy. Bismarck 
used to send daily reports to Emperor William I. 
Bismarck’s wife used to copy them and give them 
to his private secretary, who paid her a regular 
wage. The private secretary was Biilow. 

The Kaiser thought him the very man to send 
to Rome to bring Italy within the orbit of German 
influence and make of it a vassal, like Turkey. 
He made no pretense of behaving like an ordinary 
ambassador; his job was extra official. He set 
himself to embarrass the government and to im- 
pede Italy’s legitimate interests. Intrigue was the 
keynote of his business—the heaviest of intrigue. 
He was nicknamed the 420 gun of diplomacy. 

His chief instruments were minor deputies and 
senators, venal journalists and effete members of 
the aristocracy, especially those who had espoused 
Teuton wives. With their help he hoped to embroil 
Italy with the civilized belligerents. For this game 
he had an ideal partner in his wife, a stepdaughter 
of the Italian statesman, Minghetti. Her brother, 
a senator, was little more than Biilow’s agent. 

The gay salon of the Biilows exercised a most 
corrupting influence; it was a hotbed of gossip of 
the social, political and military world of Rome. 
Snobs welcomed the opportunity to take tea with 
degenerate nobles. Half burgherdom hurried there 
to knit comforters or mittens for the murderers of 
Belgium. The pricked-up ears of the two Biilows 
gathered and sent to Berlin a good deal of chatter 
like the following: ‘‘The Second Grenadiers have 
already gone. I can assure you that they are to 
embark at Capodistria.” “There is a great short- 
age of camp kitchens.” “I know it as a fact that he 
said, ‘Never against Russia!’ ” “Perhaps I ought 
not to mention it, but everyone will know it in a 
few days. England has promised eight cruisers.” 
Thus was Germany kept pretty well informed of 
Italian preparations. 

One typical incident serves to show the impu- 
dence and the thoroughness of Biilow’s methods. 
Signor Albertini, editor of the Corriere della Sera 
and a stanch advocate of Italian intervention, 
was nominated senator. Biilow’s brother-in-law 
rushed into the office of one of the leading minis- 
ters and exclaimed to him, “Take care what you 
do! If you nominate Albertini for a senatorship, I 
should not be surprised to hear that the German 
or Austrian ambassador went to the consulta and 
demanded an explanation. And, frankly, I think 
they would be justified.” Imagine the insolence of 
such a message to a minister of a free country! 

When Albertini’s nomination came up for rati- 
fication in the senate, Biilow sent his brother-in- 
law to lead the opposition against it, and, under 
secret voting, actually secured sixty votes to 
eighty-nine, thus nearly succeeding in the exclu- 
sion of a distinguished man, whose only offense 
was that he distrusted the Germans. 

It speaks volumes for Italian courage and patri- 
otism that Bilow should have lost his game as 
completely as he did. 


So ¢ 


OUR STURDY ANCESTORS 


Te fact that during part of last winter 
churches here and there had to be insuffi- 
ciently warmed from lack of coal prompted 
the Boston Transcript’s “Nomad” to ask, “How 
would you like to sit through a long church serv- 
ice with no heat in the church except what was 
brought by the worshipers? Your grandfather and 
grandmother probably had to do it, and thought 
nothing of it. For two hundred years, at least, all 
New England, old and young, strong and infirm, 
worshiped in unwarmed meetinghouses, and wor- 
shiped in them the greater part of the day. That 
was before the stove came into use. 

“The people went to church in their wraps, and 
the older men and the women took hot bricks, or 
other foot-warming contrivances, into the pews to 
keep their feet from freezing. Through two ser- 
mons, hours long, every Sunday, the people sat 
thus. Wooden churches they were, too, in the great 
majority of cases, and with windows so loose that 
the worshipers sometimes had to brush from the 
seats little drifts of snow that had sifted in through 
the cracks.” 
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EXCELLENT TRAINING 


AROLD, the only son of a wealthy widowed 
mother, was selected for service by his local 
board and duly arrived at the camp where 

he was to receive instructions in the manly art of 
warfare. Imagine his surprise and chagrin, says 
the Argonaut, when he was detailed to what is 
known as K. P. duty. In this he became quite 
proficient, however, as the following quotation 
from his letter shows: 

“Dear Mother. I put in this entire day washing 
dishes, sweeping floors, making beds and peeling 
potatoes. When I get home from this camp I'll 
make some girl a mighty fine wife.” 


69 


DOING THE THING RIGHT 


N army officer’s wife, says the American Jour- 
nal of Medicine, wrote to an army medical 
officer saying that her child was suffering 

with tonsillitis. She addressed her letter, “Dr. 
Burke.” The officer, who was a stickler for the 
deference due to his rank, returned it with the 
remark that he should be addressed, “ Brigade 
Surgeon Lieutenant-Colonel Burke.” 

Whereupon the lady wrote back: 

Dear Brigade Surgeon Lieutenant - Colonel 
Burke. I am sorry about my mistake. 

Yours, May Jones. 

P.S. Please bring your sword with you to take 

out baby’s tonsils. 
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E was a rollicking sailor-man, 


And he hailed from Pemaquid. 

He said one day, “Oh, listen, pray, 2 
While I tell you about the squid!” 

We knew right well a tale he would tell, 

And perhaps you'll agree that he did. 


“The squid,” 
And h 





lll 


“The squid is a kind of a kind of a fish, 


So the bookish people think.” 


His eyes were of blue and they bored us through 


With never a quiver or blink. 


“But I'd have you learn that I'm free to affirm 


It’s kind of a bottle of ink! 
IV 


“And very obliging, too, is the squid; 


It furnishes ink, and then 


It has only one bone, just one alone, 
And that’s in the shape of a pen.” 
The sailor-man stopped and his eyelid dropped 


O'’er his weather eye again. 


“One time | 







I threw over 


CHILDRENS PAGE 


The TALE ofthe =< 


Il 


he began, and he closed one eye 


itched his trousers a bit, 

“The squid of the sea, so it seems to me, 
Has nothing resembling it 

Of the things that fly above in the sky 
Or deep in the ocean fiit. 


Vv 


was tacking far from shore, 


And feeling free from care, 
When what did I see just off to lee 
But a mermaid combing her hair! 


the wheel, for I didn’t feel 


Like taking chances there! 


PEMAQUID (SAILOR-MAN 
By John Clair Minot SShn 
Drawings by t Harris a3 





“Then great was the wonder in all the town, 
And they hurried a ship away; 
And after a while it reached the isle 
And brought me home to stay.” 
The sailor-man stopped and his eyelid 
‘ dropped 
And what was there left to say ? 





VII 


“I swam for a day, or maybe more, 


Till I reached a tropical isle; 


I was tired of the sea, and it seemed to me 


A place to tarry a while.” 


The sailor-man stopped and his eyelid dropped, 


But none of us dared to smile. 


X 


“Now the flimflam fish is a knowing sort, 


And it swam away as | bid 


Until it was cast by the tide at last 


On the shore at Pemaquid; 


And they saw what I wrote in the yimyam note 


With the pen and ink of the squid! 


XI 
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“Well, after a year, or maybe two, 
1 was longing for food and drink 

Of the kind I'd had when I was a lad, 
But never a plan could | think; 

When along came a squid, and —list what it did! — 
It gave me its pen and ink! 


“ So I looked at the pen and the ink until 
A thought had come to me. f 

Then I straightway wrote a bit of a note | 
On the leaf of a yimyam tree; \ 

And I tied the leaf to a flimflam fish 
That I threw back into the sea. 


hy). 






Vi 


“ The ship that I sailed was the Bouncing Bess, 
And I was the whole of the crew. 

I handled her well, the truth to tell, 
But the first thing that | knew 

A whale came up when ‘twas time to sup 
And bit the Bess in two! 
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THE BUNTINGS’ NEST 


- BY CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


N the middle of the summer Alice and 
I Mary, who were spending their vacation 
in a camp in the woods, decided that they 
needed some extra money and that they wanted 
to earn it—every penny. And that very week 
the blackberries began to ripen. 

‘*Tf we go blackberrying in the woods, 
mother,’’ asked Alice when she came home 
from a walk, ‘‘and if we pick the berries care- 
fully so as not to mash them, will you buy 
them from us?’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ answered her mother. ‘‘I’ll pay 
you ten cents a quart for all you get.’’ 

**Goody!’’ exclaimed both girls in delight, 
and they went in search of baskets. That same 
morning Alice picked a quart and a half and 
Mary more than a quart of fine, ripe fruit. 

‘*My! Aren’t we getting rich!’’ cried Mary 
proudly as she put her twelve cents away in 
her purse. ‘‘I’m going to pick more this after- 
noon. Let’s go over by the lake. I’m sure there 
must be a lot of bushes there. ’’ 

They found a fine lot of bushes and many 
berries; so they set right to work, picking. It 
was going to be a good afternoon’s work—there 
was no doubt of that! 

Suddenly there sounded a bird call: 

‘*Weet! Weet! Weet!’’ 

The girls could tell by the tone that the bird 
was worried about something. 

Alice stopped her work and looked for him. 
‘*Who are you, ’’ she asked as she looked round, 
“and what’s troubling you? Can’t you see 
we’re only picking berries? Nothing’s going to 
hurt a bird to-day.’’ 

‘*Weet! Weet! Weet!’’? in a more worried 
voice than ever was the only answer. 

‘‘Look! There he is!’’ said Alice. ‘‘See him, 
Mary? He’s a bunting. What a pretty blue!’’ 

‘*He is worried about something, that is 
sure,’’ said Mary. ‘‘Silly little fellow!’’ 

‘*Weet! Weet! Weet!’’ cried the bunting anx- 
iously. 

‘*He calls louder the deeper I go into these 
bushes,’’ said Alice. ‘‘He must want all the 
berries himself! Oh, look, Mary, here’s a lot 
of big ones! Come and get some!’’ 

The girls pushed their way in among the 
bushes to where several great clusters of large, 
fine berries hung. And there they saw the 
reason for the bunting’s worry. Close by 
Alice’s outstretched hand was the nest—a tiny 


little nest, poised on two branches of the berry 
bush; and in the nest were two tiny birds, 
the smallest, meekest little things the girls had 
ever seen. 

‘*No wonder he’s worried! No wonder the 
mother is anxious,’’ said Alice tenderly, for 
the mother bird now added her calls to those 















of her mate. ‘‘They don’t know that we won’t 
hurt their nest. Don’t you worry, little home 
folks,’’ she said to the birds. ‘‘We’ll leave your 
nest as safe as we found it; we won’t even wait 
to pick these berries we’d like to have, because 
you’re so anxious. We’ll --’’ 

And right at that very minute a big, strong 
collie came dashing, crashing, through the 
bushes straight at the girls! They knew him 

well, because his little master and mistress, 
Tom and Ethel, went in swimming 
every. day down at the lake at the 
same time that Alice and Mary did. 


, ORAWN BY NANA FRENCH BICKFORD 


CLOSE BY ALICE'S OUTSTRETCHED HAND WAS THE NEST 





‘*Go’way! Maxie! Go ’way!’’ shouted Alice. 

But it was too late. Maxie dashed through 
the very bush where the nest was and tumbled 
both the nest and the birds to the ground. 

Quick as a flash, Alice realized that the first 
thing to do was to get the big fellow away 
from the bush under which the tiny birds lay. 
So she dropped her basket of berries and ran 
toward the clearing, calling as she ran, ‘‘ Here, 
Maxie! Here, Maxie!’’ 

Maxie, who loved a romp, was only too glad 
to follow, and Alice kept him until his master 
and mistress came up and took him home. 
Then she ran back to the bushes. 

‘*They’re alive!’’ reported Mary, who had 
been quietly watching. ‘‘ They’re on the 
ground, too frightened even to peep. And the 
poor father and mother are nearly crazy. Do 
you suppose we could pick them up?’’ 

Alice tiptoed into the clump of bushes and 
looked long and carefully. ‘‘I think I could 
pick up that nest and put the birds back just 
as they were,’’ she finally said. ‘‘They’re so 
young they won’t be able to fly for some time, 
I’m sure, and they’re not safe there. ’’ 

She reached down to the ground where the 
nest lay, picked it up and set it firmly ina 
fork in the strongest branch. 

When the nest was firmly in place, she picked 
a big leaf from a basswood scrub that grew 
with the berry bushes, slipped it under one of 
the baby birds as he lay on the ground, and 
tenderly lifted him back into the nest. 

‘* There! ’”’ she exclaimed, with a sigh of 
relief. ‘‘He’s all right; now for the other. ’’ 

A minute more and both baby birds were 
safe in the nest, unhurt, but probably much 
puzzled by all that had happened. 

The girls picked up their baskets, and with- 
out even waiting to gather up the precious 
berries they had lost they hurried out of sight. 

The next morning they went back to the 
bushes to see if their family were thriving. The 
two baby birds were there in the nest, appar- 
ently none the worse for their adventure, and 
the parent birds were foraging for food. Father 
Bunting quickly spied the girls and called, 
‘*Weet! Weet! Weet!’’ But his call was not so 
anxious this time, and the girls felt sure that 
he knew they were friends. 

‘*That turned out all right that time,’’ said 
Alice as they tiptoed away, ‘‘but I’ve learned 
my lesson. Next time I go berrying and hear 
a bunting call as we did, I’m going to leave 
that bush before anything happens. ’’ 
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Dont Tease 
For Tea or Coffee 


if father or 
mother say “No. 


Parents are right 

in withholding 

these table drinks 

from children but 

there's no reason 

why you shouldrit 
have 
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This hot drink 
has a smacking 
good taste, very 
much like coffee 
and you will like 
it first crack. 











THE GUILEFUL MULETEER 





muleteer and I had reached the foot of the 

Gandolino Valley in the late afternoon and 
had begun the crossing of the plain, says Mr. 
Norman Douglas in Old Calabria, when we met 
|a@ woman with disheveled hair, weeping bitterly 
| and showing other signs of distress. Like the rest 
| of us, she had attended the feast and, arriving 
| home with an earlier party, had found that the 
| officials insisted on fumigating her clothes and 
| those of her companion as a precaution against 
cholera. The indignity choked her, and she had run 
| back to warn the rest of us, all of whom were to 
be treated to the same outrage. Every approach 
| to Morano Calabro, she declared, was watched by 
doctors to prevent wary pilgrims from entering 
by unsuspected paths. 

During her recital my muleteer had grown 
thoughtful. 

“‘What’s to be done?” he asked. 

“T don’t much mind fumigation,” I replied. 

“Oh, but I do! I mind it very much. And these 
doctors are so dreadfully distrustful. How shall 
we cheat them? I have it, I have it! Listen! I go 
on ahead of you, alone, leading the two mules. 
You follow, out of sight, behind. And what hap- 
pens? When I reach the doctor he asks slyly, 
‘Well, and how did you enjoy the festival this 
year?’ Then I say, ‘Not this year, doctor; alas, 
no festival for me! I’ve been with an Englishman 
collecting beetles in the forest. And see? Here’s 
his riding mule. He walks on behind—oh, quite 
harmless, doctor! a nice gentleman, indeed—only 
he prefers walking; he really likes it.’ Ha, ha, ha!’ 

“Why mention my walking?” I interrupted. 

“I mention your not riding,” he explained gra- 
ciously, “because it will seem to the doctor a sure 
sign you are a little’’—here he touched his fore- 
head with a significant gesture—‘‘a little like some 
other foreigners, you know. And that, in its turn, 
will account for your collecting beetles. And that, 
in its turn, will account for your not visiting the 
festival. You comprehend ?” 

“T do. What next?” 

“Then you come up, holding one beetle in each 
hand, and pretend not to know a word of Italian— 
nota word! You must smile at the doctor in friendly 
fashion ; he’ll like that, and besides it’ll prove what 
Isaid about —” (touching his forehead once more). 
“Tn fact, the truth will be manifest. And there will 
be no fumigation for us.” 

It seemed a needlessly circuitous method of 
avoiding such a slight inconvenience. I would 
have put more faith in a truthful narrative by 
myself, infused with that ingratiating amiability 
that I would. perforce employ on such occasions. 


Himece attended a mountain festival, my 
| 





Do you appreciate the fact 
that your proper understand- 
ing of what is happening in 
the entire world is essential 
for the successful consumma- 
tion of war in which the en- 
tire world is involved ? 


Have you considered the 
great need of being thorough- 
ly familiar with the course 
of current events in which 
our country is today taking 
a leading part? The best co- 
operation and support of the 
war by all citizens can come 
only from correct knowledge 
about these affairs. 

The need is supplied by The 
Christian Science Monitor, an inter- 
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pages. It is read by progressive 
people everywhere in the English 
speaking world, regardless of race, 
sex, creed, or political affiliation. 
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But the stronger mind, as usual, had its way. 

“T’ll smile,” I replied. “But you shall carry my 
beetles; it looks more natural, somehow. Go 
ahead and find them.” 

He rushed forward with the beasts and, after 
| destroying a considerable tract of stone wall, pro- 
| cured a few specimens of native coleoptera, which 
| he carefully wrapped in a piece of paper. I followed 

slowly. 
| Unfortunately for him, that particular doctor 
happened to be an American, a snappy, little fel- 
low, lately returned from the States. 

“Glad to make your acquaintance, sir,” he 
began, as I came up when the two were arguing 
together. ‘I’ve heard of your passing through the 
other day. So you don’t talk Italian? Well, then, 
see here! This man of yours, this son of Satan, 
has been showing me a couple of bugs and telling 
me a hundred lies about them. Better move on 
right away; lucky you struck me! As for this rap- 
scallion, I’ll sulphur him, bugs and all!” 

I paid the crestfallen muleteer then and there; 
took down my bags, greatly lightened, and de- 
parted with them. Glancing round near the little 
| bridge, I saw that the pair were still engaged in 
| heated discussion, my man clinging despairingly, 

| as it seemed, to the beetle hypothesis. He looked 
| at me with reproachful eyes, as if I had deserted 

him in his hour of need. But what could I do, since 
| he had said I knew no Italian ?, 
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CHURCHGOING ANIMALS 
Te: family ‘horse, old Whitey, that belonged 








| 
| 
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to a deacon in St. Johnsbury, Vermont, a 

hundred years ago, went regularly with the 
family to the meetinghouse three miles away. On 
one occasion, says the author of The Town of St. 
Johnsbury, Vermont, the deacon was sick and the 
family remained at home. But at the proper time 
the pious old horse, seeing others of his kind going 
by on their way to church, leaped the fence and 
gravely trotted after them, taking his usual place 
in the shed until the services were over, when he 
gravely trotted home again—an edifying example 
to nonchurechgoers. 

Dogs also seem to have had a predilection for 
church a hundred years ago, for the same book 
records the selection of a committee for somewhat 
| unusual work: 

“Voted, that Five persons be appointed to Expel 
| Dogs from the Meeting House on Sundays, and 
| that they be authorized to take such measures as 
they think proper, and that the Town will indem- 
| nify them for so doing.” 

Evidently it was not considered a trivial duty, 
for of the five who “were appointed Dog Commit- 











tee and accepted the delicate responsibilities of 
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CYCLE COMPANY 
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the office,’ two were generals and one was a 
captain. 
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THE PIG PIPER 


Tex Pied Piper of Hamelin has a modern 
exemplar in an old French villager who lives 
near an American cantonment. An American 
officer, whose letter to a friend appears in the New 
York Sun, writing of the curious customs of the 
villagers, says that every morning about nine 
o’clock an old man with a long whip and a small, 
battered horn starts at one end of the town and 
blows a loud blast. All the pigs of every descrip- 
tion are turned loose, and they all fall in behind 
him as he goes through the village, picking them 
up at every yard. By the time he gets to the other 
end he has collected about fifty swine of every 





DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


52nd Year. Young men and young women find here a 
homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in 


every department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 

school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 

$325—$400 per year. Special course in Domestic Setence. 
For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


sort and description. 

He takes them off somewhere out of sight up a 
mountain—no one but himself knows where. About 
four o’clock in the afternoon he reappears, with 
the whole herd surrounding him. He marches 
»\ through the town, paying no attention to them 
whatever, and they all “fall out’’ at their proper 
mudhole, or pen, as the case may be. 
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When you see or feel a corn 
remember this: 

Millions of people have found a 
simple, easy way to completely end 
this trouble. 

It is the Blue-jay plaster. 

When a corn appears, they apply 
a Blue-jay, and do it in a jiffy. Then 
they forget it, for the corn never 
pains again. 

In 48 hours they remove the 
Blue-jay, and the corn is gone. 
Only a rare corn needs a second 
application. 

There is no muss, no bother, no 





Her One Deformity 


An Unnecessary Corn 


repeated applications. There is no 


after-soreness. 

There are none of the faults of 
the old-time methods, harsh and 
inefficient. 


It doesn’t take one-tenth the time 
it takes to pare a corn. And paring 
cannot end it. 


For your own sake, make a test 
of Blue-jay. See what it does with 
one corn. It is doing just that with 
millions of corns, in a gentle, scien- 
tific way. 

Please find out — and now — what 
folly it is to have corns. 


Blue-jay 


For Corns 


Stops Pain Instantly—Ends Corns Completely 

Large Package 25c. at Druggists—Small Package Discontinued 
BAUER & BLACK, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc., Chicago, New York, Leieaense : 
920 
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Butter Cost Cut in Two 


pounds of milk-charged table butter from 
one pound of butter and one pint (one 
pound) of fresh milk. No special skill 
Anyone can follow the simple 
directions furnished with the Merger. 


FIGURE THIS OUT 


2 lbs. Butter cost 
1 Ib. 
1 pt. 


Subtract and see how much 
you save on your table butter 


It is easy to see that if butter is made to absorb its 
own weight of milk the product will be milk- 
charged butter twice the original weight and bulk. 
This butter becomes hard and fi 
cool place and is delicious for table use. The 
economy of this method will be at once apparent. 
With the Improved Butter Merger it is not neces- 
sary to cut up the butter as with other makes. The 





roved Butter Merger and 
hip will actually make two 
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Merger does it all, completing the entire operation of merging in about 
three minutes. The Merger also whips cream in 60 to 90 seconds, and will 
beat six eggs in 60 seconds. Container is of glass, easily cleaned. We have 
thoroughly tested it and guarantee satisfaction. 


How to Get the Merger Free 


Send us one NEW yearly subscription (not your own) for The 
Youth’s Companion and we will present you with this Improved 
Butter Merger and Cream Whip. Value of Merger $1.25. 


SPECIAL. For a limited time we will also pa 
charges on Merger to your address in (United States). 
NOTE, This Merger is offered only to present Companion subscribers (not to agents) as payment for 


y parcel-post 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION .. 


introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 
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OBERLIN COLLEGE 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, President 

An undenominational institution which offers unusual 

advantages for study in either of Three Departments: Col- 

lege of tes and Sciences, Graduate School of Theology, 

Conservatory of Music. New Art building with rich fur- 

nishings affords unusual opportunity | for Ay J of Art. 

in 1918, now being 

pn Students in College of Arts and ‘Sciences, limited 

to 1000. Conservatory students limited to 400. For Cata- 
logue and Book of Views, address 


THE SECRETARY, OBERLIN, OHIO 


















Cuticura Stops 
Itching an 


Saves the Hair 


All druggists; Soap 3, Ointment 25 £5), Talcam %. 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Bos 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION is. an illus- 
trated weekly paper for — = es family. 
Its subseription price oe . , in advance, 
including postage prepai any address in the 
United States, $2.25" to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 

ass., a8 second-class matter. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 

ne year 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
cotioss money for renewals. Sayenent to strangers 

made at the risk of the subscriber 

vesnunn for The Companion when sent by 
nail, should be by I Money Order or 
Express Money Order. Wha neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
date. after the address on the next issue of you 
paner which shows when the subscription expires, 

ill be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Lotjese should be addressed and orders made payable 
0 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 


The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








THE PREVENTION OF PNEUMONIA 


S a result of extensive and thorough bac- 
teriological studies, medical views in 
regard to pneumonia, its cause and its 
prevention, have changed considera- 
bly in recent times. Physicians have 
long known that pneumonia is a germ 

disease, but until recently they supposed that it 
was generally caused by a germ called the pneu- 
mococcus; the varieties caused by other bacteria 
they believed were so rare as to be virtually neg- 
ligible. Moreover, they had so often found this 
germ in the secretions of the mouth that they 
assumed that it was always there in inactive form, 
only awaiting a depression of the vital forces to 
become active and to cause the disease. Any pre- 
cautions that a person might take to avoid catch- 
ing the disease from one who was already suffering 
from it they generally regarded as futile. The only 
way of avoiding the disease was, they thought, to 
keep the system in good condition. 

Recent studies have shown, however, that there 
are several varieties of this pneumococcus, that 
they vary in virulence, and that the disease caused 
by them corresponds in its severity to the power for 
evil of the exciting germ. Physicians now recog- 
nize four main varieties of the germ. The first and 
second cause each about one third of the cases, 
the third causes about one tenth, and the fourth, 
a little more than one fifth. 

In the first two forms of pneumonia the death 
rate varies from thirty-three to forty per cent; in 
the third form it is still higher, but in the fourth 
form it is virtually nothing. It is the germ of that 
fourth form which we carry in our mouths. The 
germs of the other forms are carried only from 
the sick to the well; in other words, pneumonia 
is in most of its forms a contagious disease, and 
the precautions that we should take to prevent it 
are the same that are effective in any other dis- 
ease of the kind—especially avoidance of contact 
or propinquity with the sick. 

When a person has pneumonia no member ofthe 
family except the one who nurses him should 
in any circumstances enter the sick room, and 
all articles carried from the room should be thor- 
oughly disinfected or, if possible, burned. After 
the disease js over, the room must be carefully 
disinfeeted before anyone occupies it. 
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OR a moment Ada. Lamberton’s flying 
fingers paused, and she turned a laugh- 
ing face over her shoulder. 

“Grim, how do you spell ‘receipt,’ ie 

or ei?” she asked. 

There was no answering laughter in 
Hetty Grimshaw’s eyes; instead there was an ex- 
pression of worry and anxiety. 

“Please look it up yourself, Ada. You'll never 
remember if I tell you. You’ve asked me half a 
dozen times already.” 

“But why look it up when you are here to ask? 
It would take me several minutes, and then I 
shouldn’t remember any better than before. I’m 
afraid-you don't know the very first principles of 
efficiency, Grim, dear.” 

“TI know that one of them is thoroughness,” 
Hetty replied quickly. ‘Suppose I weren’t here 
some day?” 

“Then I suppose I’d have to go to the dietion- 
ary,” Ada laughed. “ But I can’t see what- the 
difference is except time, and that’s in favor of ny 
method. le, did you say?” 

“Ei,” Hetty replied. ‘Oh, can’t you remember, 
please?” 

“Don’t take it to heart so,” said Ada lightly. 
“T don’t see but what: I get along. as well as the 
average even if I’m not a dictionary.” 

“But sometime something will happen,’’ said 
Hetty. 

“You watch me!” Ada returned, with gay confi- 
dence. 

Two weeks later the “something” happened. 
Mr. Tompkins called Ada into the office and told 
her that the firm had decided to dispense with her 
services. Ada stared at. him ineredulously. Up té 
that time, as it had happened, she had always been 
the one to make the change, not her employers. 
She did not say exactly that, but she implied ‘it: 

Mr. Tompkins eyed her keenly. 

“I’m not surprised. You make a good appear- 
ance—bright: and pleasant and. businesslike. The 
trouble is, you don’t measure up to your show 
window. For example, eleven times in the past 
week I’ve happened to hear you ask Miss Grim- 
shaw something that you ought to have known 
yourself—how to spell some word, or what state 
some city was in, or the meaning.of some term 
that you should have learned. by your third day 
here. Each time that you did that you delayed Miss 
Grimshaw’s work, and her work is valuable. 

“Them you don’t take care of your typewriter. 
We had to call a man up for your machine inten 
days, although it was in: perfeet: order when:you 
came. He said that the trouble was carelessness. 
More expense for us. Three times you’ve blun- 
dered in filing, and once it took Mr. Case an hour 
to hunt up the contract you had misplaced. Mr. 
Case’s time is valuable. Those things probably 
seem trifles to you, but it is just such trifles that 





























count for profit or loss in the end. That is all, Miss 
Lamberton—except that I wish you better success 
because of better work in your next place.” 

And the interview was over. 
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PIPPA’S PENCHANT 
Pires. Pippa Pope possessed petticoats— 
E 


viles, positively! Pippa’s penchant, petti- 

coats—pink, purple, peach, plum, plaid, posy- 
painted, poppy-patterned, padded, puffed, pleated, 
pocketed, perfumed petticoats. 

Percy Popham, pushing, pompous, priggish, 
poetaster, professing passion, pursued Pippa Pope 
persistently. Percy’s: passionate pursuit, previ- 
ously pleasant, progressively pailed. 

‘*Percy Popham practices perpetual persecu- 
tion!” pouted Pippa. 

Prosperous Professor Pope, Pippa’s peppery 
papa, prescribed peremptory prohibition, pro- 
nouncing Percy’s pervasive presence pestilentiat. 
Pippa, pitying, postponed prohibiting poor Percy, 
preferring prevarication. 

Percy presently proposed, presuming Pippa’s 
pensive pity promised pleasure. Pippa, pulses 
palpitating, procrastinated. “Procure papa’s per- 
mission primarily.” 

Percy prolonged persuasions, protracted protes- 
tations. Pippa pluckily persisted. “Procure papa’s 
permission.” 

Percy pettishly penetrated Professor Pope’s 
pamphlet-palisaded privacy, professed profuse 
passion, presented petition. 

“Percy Popham,” Pippa’s papa proposed por- 
tentously, “‘produce property!” 

Percy peevishly pleaded poverty, praised poetic 
poverty. 

“ Petty persons prate pitiably,” puffed pithy 
Professor Pope. “Produce property, Popham! 
Poverty Pippa’s portion? Pippa’s petticoat pen- 
chant presupposes plump purse. Pippa purchases 
plentifully, paying pretty painful prices. Popham, 
pledge Pippa pecuniary plenitude.” 

“Paltry Professor Pope!” pallid Percy per- 
spired. “Pampered Pippa!” 

Perey Popham penned poems praising poverty, 
published poems periodically, perpetually prop- 
ertyless, purse-poor. Pippa Pope perused Percy’s 
poems, pondering pensively. ‘‘Poor Perey! Poetry 
pays poorly.” | 

Personally, Pippa preferred petticoats. 
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THE NEW TRENCH HELMET 
\" ERICAN shock-absorbing helmets are now 





being worn by our soldiers in France, and 

although they were only recently perfected, 
the armies of our allies have already adopted them. 
They are a great improvement over the inverted 
“washbasins” originally brought into use by the 
Prussians, and adopted by all combatants during 
the first year of the war. The description of them 
would lead the reader to imagine that the familiar | 
football headpiece may have given the inventor | 
his first idea. | 

According to a writer in the [Illustrated World, | 
the innovations consist of rubber cushion shock- 
absorbers, an inner helmet to which the metal 
covering is affixed and a protection for the eyes 
and the nose. When putting on this headpiece, the 
soldier first dons a skullcap of soft felt, covered 
with smooth oilcloth on the outside. The cap 
snaps by a hook-and-eye arrangement to the visor 
of the metal. helmet itself. That.is the only attach- 
ment, so that when the headpiece is struek by a 
bit of shrapnel or other missile it can give»way 
glancingly to the blow. Anything except a smash- 
ing, direct hit is completely deflected. 

The soft skullcap lessens the shock, and to give 
added protection soft rubber pads are inserted 
beneath the metal. to keep the heavy jar from 
causing coneussion of the brain. A wide, sloping 
brim protects the neck, and a metal nose guard 
protects the eyes, nose and temples. 
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HE COULD NOT READ | 


“TL xew is a man in Bozeman, Montana, the | 
New York Tribune says, who will probably | 
go through life bewailing the injustice of the 
draft board that certified him for service in spite 
of the faet that he presented a letter written by 
his wife to prove that he had a dependent family. 
Here is the letter: 

Dear United States Army. My husband ast me 
to write a reckomend that he supports his family. 
He can not read so don’t tell him. Jus take him. 
He ain’t no good to me. He ain’t done nothing but 
play a fiddle and drink lemmen essense since I 
married him, eight years ago, and I got to feed 
seven kids of his. Maybe you can get him to carry 
a gun. He’s good on squirrels and eatin’. Take 
him and welcum. I need the grub and his bed for 
the kids. Don’t tell him this, but take him. 
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CRAWLING FOR PENANCE 


BUDDHIST priest who has been eight years 
A on the way to Lhasa expects to arrive there 
eight years hence. He started, says the 
Montreal Gazette, from the northeast of Peking, 
and when met by an English missionary he had 
completed two thousand miles— about half his 
journey. He does not walk, but crawls, or, rather, 
he combines both methods. On his hands he wears 
boards; on his knees he wears pads. He lies full 
length upon the ground; then gets up and walks 
to where his fingers had reached ; then prostrates 
himself and measures afresh. 

He is under a self-imposed vow, and believes that 
if he crawls in that manner to the Tibetan holy 
city Buddha will forgive him his sins and bestow 
honors upon him. 
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A TERRIBLE CONTINGENCY 


T HE Boston Trenseript gives a new turn to’ 
the venerable joke that has survived so} 
many generations of penurious poets 

“T can’t use your poem,” said the editor, ‘“‘but 
you might leave your address.” 

‘Not worth while,” replied the poet. ‘ If = 
don’t take the poem, I shan’t have any address.” 
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OF DOUBTFUL. CHARACTER 
‘Sis thatunan-down here!” said an officer, 
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as Snap Shots reports, to a guard on th 
bridge of a transport. 

“There ain’t no man here, sir.” 

“But L see one,” declared the officer. 

“He ain’t a man, sir. He’s a sergeant.” 
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Dental authorities say that 
tooth decay and pyorrhea have 
constantly increased. Yet the 
use of the tooth: brush, in late 
years, has multiplied ten-fold. 

Old-time methods are a fail- 
ure, as everybody knows. Teeth 
still decay and discolor. Tartar 
forms. A dental cleaning is 
often essential. 





The trouble lies in a clinging 
film. That slimy film which you 
feel with your tongue. 

That is what discolors. It 
hardens into tartar. It holds 
food particles which ferment 
and form acid. It holds the acid 


Now You 


Now a way has been found 
to end that film—a way called 
Pepsodent. It is based:om pep- 
sin, the digestant of albumin— 
the chief film component. 

Pepsin seemed: long’ forbid- 
den,. because: it’ must: be: acti- 
vated. The usual activating 
agent is an acid, harmful to the 
teeth. 

Now science has discovered a 
harmless way to activate the 
pepsin. Five governments have 
granted patents on the combi- 
nation. 

It is used.in Pepsodent to dis- 


as it forms. After three years 


_ The New-Day. Dentifrice 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 
Dept. 136; 





solve the film. To end:it as fast . 


Why Brushing 
Fails to Save the Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





It Leaves the Film 


in contact with the teeth—the 
cause of all decay. 
It is an ideal breeding place 


for germs. 
are ever-present in it. 
pyorrhea develops 


Millions of germs 
When 
they may 


enter the system. And many 
serious diseases are due to them. 





That film—the cause of nearly 
all tooth troubles—resists the 
old-time brushing methods. It 


clings to the teeth: 


It gets into 


crevices and stays. That is why 


those methods fail. 
ply remove the debris. 


They sim- 
After 


brushing, you still can feel that 


film. 


Can End It 


In a Simple, Pleasant Way 


of clinical tests, it is offered 
direct to users, as a product 
which film can’t resist. 





We offer you a One-Week 


tube. 


Use 


Send the coupon for it. 
it like any other tooth 


paste. Note how the film disap- 
pears. Note how clean the teeth 


feel after using. 


In a few days, 


note the glitter. 
That week’s use will be a 


revelation. 
idea of clean teeth. 


You will gain anew 
Never 


again, we believe, will. you: re- 
turn to methods that are use- 


less. 


For your teeth’s sake, 


make this one-week test. 


Yepsadent 


Sold by Druggists:in Large Tubes 


1104S. Wabash Avenue;.Chicago 








One-Week Tube: Free 


THE. PEPSODENT CO. 


Dept: 136, 1104S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Ce plan makes it possible for you 
to test this high+grade- sewing 
machinein your home for three months 


Our Low Prices: Will’ You: 


selecting.a new machine. 


_ 


Payments spread over 5 to 8 months 
averaging less than $1.00 a week 


before deciding:. If: unsatisfactory; we will return 
your money and take back machine at our expense, 


New Companion: Sewing Machine- 


is offered in seven styles, including-foot treadle, electric and 


rotary models:. Each machine-is: ——- with the latest: 
attachments and improvements; and each warranted for 25 
years by the Publishers:of The Youth's Companion. No ma+ 


h's 
chine, regardless of price; will last longer or do better work: 


Surprise: Oor unique system: 
of selling direct from: factory to home effects a large saving: 
for each purchaser. Be sure:to get: our: liberal: Offer before 





It Is Easyto:-Find Oateall at 
card r will bring: our: free-ill ad 


A 





offer and attractive terms by return mail. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street 


x 
See Ree YY YA YY YY YY YY YY YY 


A postal-- 
-triald 













rates we pay all chargesto : 


yournearest ‘station: = 
Machine shipped from near = 
points in Eastern, Central 2 
and Western sections. 2 
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At 1909 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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Painted by Denman Fink for Cream of Wheat Co. 
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